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WHY NOT HAVE IT! 


You know that Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems are industry’s most 
effective weapon against fire. But do you know that they pay for themselves 
in reduced insurance rates and, over a period of years, show a substantial return 
as a capital investment? Examine this typical case: 


9-YEAR PERIOD — Insurance Costs Without Sprinklers — $45,000 


The insurance premium on the unprotected property was 
$5,000 a year. Over a 9-year period, $45,000 was paid out — 
an ever-existing expense with no return except in the dreaded 
possibility of fire. 


When a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System was installed, 
the insurance premium was reduced to $2,000 a year — result- 
ing in an annual $3,000 saving which was applied against the 
para Aeaftew toed capital investment. In this 9-year period, the installation 
‘ana, TRUST COMPANY paid for itself. 
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AFTER 9 YEARS — Sprinkler System Investment Earns $3,000 Annually 


After it was paid for out of insurance savings, the Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System saved and earned $3,000 each 
year. Over a 20-year period, for example, it has constantly 
safeguarded the property against fire—and has earned the 
substantial sum of $33,000 for the business. With proper care, 
it will continue to protect and assure insurance savings during 
the life of the property! 


ACT NOW!- A nearby Grinnell engineer will be glad to dis- 
cuss Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection for your property. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION 
SINCE 1873 . . . PROTECTING OVER SEVENTY BILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH OF THE WORLD’S PROPERTY 
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P simple little hand pumper of 1855 and its gigantic and complicated successor of today graphically poehow pint 


ars of progress in the designing of fire fighting equipments. 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE Couns nee NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
, 1855 — 1945 


ININETY YEARS of progress in handling successfully the hugely increased and widely varied needs of the insuring public 
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Copyright 1946, LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


...which typewriter? 


HE scene is a draft board. The time is late 1940. 

The typewriter is a Smith-Corona, typing names 
like Farnsworth, Vavrineck and Hershberger on 
important little cards— hundreds, thousands of 
them. That same Smith-Corona, and others like 
it in many other draft boards, is still going strong 
today, as board officials and service men alike 
prepare to return to civilian work. 

And with increasing speed, new 

Smith-Coronas are coming from the 
production lines...to repeat 


the great record of their 
predecessors, and even more i } } ith- orofna 
dependably than ever to Makers also of 


nT Cae hen fhe Smith-Corona Portables 
big job ahead. 
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Perhaps we can work together yar 
still 
: ne the s 
It’s our aim — as well as yours — to prevent or mini- The 
° n, 
mize damage caused by fire. a B 
year 
With this aim in view, Walter Kidde & Company, ae 
Inc. has specialized for years in the design and i 
application of equipment for the rapid extinguishing, 1944 
with minimum damage, of fires in flammable liquids 
: ° J 
or electrical equipment. Fehr 
Marc 
The experience we have accumulated in dealing + 
with these Class B and Class C hazards may be of | = 
‘ ‘ P . ‘ u 
assistance to you in recommending fire- protection on 
equipment to your clients. on 
Nove 
A Kidde representative is ready at all times to a 
work with you in such recommendations. Feel free to Te 
call upon him. 
THI 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 221 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey + 
now 
Gove 








The word ‘’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. e@ 












MONTHLY 
FIRE LOSSES 


STIMATED property damage 
resulting from fires in the-United 
States in 1945 reached a fifteen year 
high and featured an unprecedented 
total for the closing month of the 
year. Aggregate fire losses last year 
as compiled by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters were $455,- 
329,000, a gain of 714% over 1944 
and the highest annual total since 
the figure of $463,613,000 recorded 
in 1930. 

The 1945 losses included a new 
record total for December of $49.- 
478,000, 2% above December, 1944 
and the highest for any month since 
the National Board started compiling 
monthly tabulations. It also marked 
the twenty-sixth consecutive month 
in which fire losses exceeded the 
$30,000,000 level. 

Following a decade of unusually 
favorable fire losses through the 
years 1933-1942, inclusive, the trend 
turned sharply upward in 1943 and 
still higher fire damage followed in 
the succeeding years 1944 and 1945. 
The changed conditions now prevail- 
ing in this respect are more clearly 
evident from a review of the five- 
year period 1941-1945 which reflects 
a 40% increase over the previous 
five-year period 1936-1940. 

A comparative table of monthly 
fire losses for the years 1945 and 
1944 follows: 


1945 1944 
January $44,865,000 $38,572,000 
February 41,457,000 38,280,000 
March. 40,876,000 39,084,000 
April.. 37,950,000 34,746,000 
May .. 34,153,000 32,815,000 
June .. 34,090,000 30,555,000 
July .. 34,054,000 32,706,000 
August . 34,096,000 30,618,000 
September 32,447,000 31,448,000 
October 34,470,000 32,173,000 
November 37,393,000 33,847,000 
December 49,478,000 48,694,000 


Totals $455,329,000 $423,538,000 





THIRD EDITION AVAILABLE 


HE third edition of “Prepayment 

Medical Care Organizations” is 
now available at the United States 
Government Printing Office, price 
twenty-five cents. It presents a 
Statistical summary of hospitaliza- 
tion organizations in the United 
States and Canada. 














~when you have a ees 


* Re ' 
)- Postage Meter’: 
Pe) 

And why not have one? Printing postage 
directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 
work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values—protected 
from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp... seals the envelope at the same time. And 
Metered Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
office—or write for illustrated booklet. 






PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prtney-Bowes, Inc., 3000 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. in CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 











WE HAVEN’T BEEN ASLEEP 
DURING THE PAST WAR YEARS 


During the past war years, we were success- 
full in increasing our service to our agents, 
and in addition thereto, developed the use 
of the order blank in lieu of applications for 
many uses, introduced the bonded signature 
cards, introduced “bonded contractor"’ 
bonds, and brought out a full line of adver- 
tising leaflets for the use of our agents, to- 
gether with the handiest rate manual ever 


published. 


WESTERN SURETY 
COMPANY 


Western Surety Bidg. 21 W. 10th Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Kansas City 6, Mo. Chicago 4, Illinois 


A are invited to write for samples of the order blanks devel- 
Be. pay part of our program of success through helping agents to 
succeed. , 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 


OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES | 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ARIZONA 
: Licensed 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company. . Boston, Mass. 
Service Casualty Company of New York...... New York, N.Y, 
Withdrawn 
Security Life & Accident Company.............. Denver, Colo, 
ARKANSAS 
: Licensed 
American Indemnity Company................ Galveston, Tex, 
Anchor Casualty Company....................St. Paul, Minn, 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ........ Dubuque, lowa 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company.......... Detroit, Mich. 
Midwestern Fire & Marine Insurance. Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
National Aviation Underwriters.............. St. Louis, Mo. 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Western Casualty & Surety Company....... Fort Scott, Kans. 
Western Fire Insurance Company........... Fort Scott, Kans. 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Surety Fire Insurance Company.............. New York, N.Y. 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company............. New York, N. Y. 
Surety Fire Insurance Company............1 Yew York, N. Y. 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Des Moines, Ia. 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co. ...... Columbia, S. C. 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Company...............Shelby, Ohio 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company........ New York, N. Y. 
ILLINOIS 
New Company 
Midwest Mutual Insurance Co. of Illinois.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Licensed 
Associated General Fire Company.............. Detroit, Mich. 
Surety Fire Insurance Company............ New York, N. Y. 
Reinsured 
Credit Union Inter-Insurance Exchange........ Springfield, IIL. 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
Employers Casualty Underwriters.............. Detroit, Mich. 
Surety Fire Insurance Company............ New York, N. Y. 
IOWA 
Licensed 


Automobile Mutual Ins. Co. of America....Providence, R. I. 
Factory Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of America 
Providence, R. I. 


Surety Fire Insurance Company............] Yew York, N. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Fitchburg, Mass. 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Insurance Co. ........ Boston, Mass. 
Transit Mutual Insurance Company............ Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
American Policyholders Insurance Co. .......... 30ston, Mass. 
Title Change 
Preferred Automobile Insurance Co. ....Grand Rapids, Mich. 
to 
Preferred Insurance Company........... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
Surety Fire Insurance Company............ New York, N. Y. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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MISSOURI 
New Company 


M. F. A. Mutual Insurance Company............ Columbia, Mo. 
Licensed 
Northern Mutual Casualty Company.............. Chicago, Ill. 
Service Casualty Company of New York....New York, N. Y. 
Surety Fire Insurance Company............New York, N. te. 
amined 
Travelers Protective Assn. of America........ St. Louis, Mo. 
Utilities Insurance Company...................St. Louis, Mo. 
MONTANA 
Licensed 
British America Assurance Company......... Toronto, Canada 
Central Surety Fire Corporation............ Kansas City, Mo. 
Peerless Casualty Company..........sccseceeees Keene, N. H. 
Planet Insurance Company.................... Detroit, Mich. 


Richmond Insurance Company of New York 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
Automobile Mutual Insurance Co. of America 
Providence, R. I. 
Factory Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of America 
Providence, R. I. 
Examined : 
National Indemnity Company.................. Omaha, Neb. 
NEVADA 
Licensed 
Service Casualty Company of New York...... New York, N. Y. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed ; 
Southern Fire Insurance Company.......... Durham, N. C. 
Examined k Rs 
Provident Fire Insurance Company........New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed ’ 
Service Casualty Company of New York...... New York, N. Y. 
NEW MEXICO 
Licensed ; : 
Planet Insurance Compamty.......sscscscssees Detroit, Mich. 
NEW YORK 
Examined 
Canton Cooperative Fire Insurance Company... 


NORTH DAKOTA 


.Canton, N. Y. 


Licensed . 

Service Casualty Company of New York...... New York, N. Y. 
OHIO 
New Company ; 

Ohio Medical Indemnity, Inc. ................ Columbus, Ohio 

Licensed 
menor Castalty Company .s sce. cccscccscccces St. Paul, Minn. 
Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance Company...... Savannah, Ga. 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Company........ New York, N. Y. 
North American Accident Insurance Company. . . .Chicago, lil. 
Underwriters Insurance Company................ Chicago, Ill. 

Examined 
Celina Mutual Casualty Company................ Celina, Ohio 
Farmers Mutual Fire Protection Association.... Farmer, Ohio 
German Mutual Fire Insurance Association..... - Defiance, Ohio 
Guarantee Mutual Fire Insurance Company. . es Ohio 
Henry County Farmers’ Mutual Ins. Co. ......)} Napoleon, Ohio 
National Mutual Insurance Company............ Celina, Ohio 


North Creek, Ohio 


Palmer Township Mutual Fire Ins. Assn.... i 
Payne, Ohio 


Paulding County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Assn... 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Licensed 
Assurance Company of America............New York, N. Y. 
Surety Fire Insurance Company............ New York, N. Y. 

Examined 
County Fire Insurance Company............ Philadelphia, Pa 
Eureka Casualty Company...............+-- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pennsylvania......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mutual Fire, Marine & Inland Ins. Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oakland Mutual Fire Insurance Company...... Titusville, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Licensed mr 

Mid-States Insurance Company...........-.-+.+. Chicago, III. 


Virginia Fire & Marine Insurance Company....Richmond, Va. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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You’re alone in your office. Your secretary is out 
to lunch. A big idea comes to you. If only you could 
get it down on paper right away! 


Don’t lose it! Act on it while it’s hot in your mind. 
Tell it to the “mike” right now—and let your sec- 
retary take care of transcribing it later. 


7 v 7 


One good idea saved and sped into action through being 
recorded promptly by the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
could pay for a VOICEWRITER installation. And you’d be 
amazed at the many unsuspected ways VOICEWRITING 
streamlines your work, saves hours for you and your 
secretary. Let us tell you about them—just tear out and 
mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. W2, West Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and yreamline business operation. 
eor\ 


* . 


Address........ ae , ayy 


\ 
\" 
*In Canada, mail this nals to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto 1, Ont 





























The Nation’s Foremost 
Insurance Building 


So many prominent and well estab- 
lished firms and individuals engaged 
in insurance and allied lines have se- 
lected Chicago’s Largest Office Build- 
ing as their business home that it has 
become nationally known as a great 
center of activity in all lines of insur- 
ance. Tenants enjoy the convenient 


time-saving factor of quick personal 


contacts with other responsible firms 
in their line within this great building. 

In addition to the convenience 
and prestige of this key location, the 
uniformly high character of the 
service to tenants is a further ap- 
preciated advantage. Inquiries are 
invited and complete rental infor- 


mation will be furnished on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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THAT TELL A 


Sales-building Story 





Buildings and everything in them are worth 
much more now than they were 4 or 5 years 
ago. Existing fire insurance policies fall far 
short of covering current values. That calls for 
additional coverage! To fully protect your 
clients . . . to open up considerable additional 
business for yourself . . . call on us now for 
the sales-building facts! 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
369 Pine Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 




















COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Licensed 
American Republic Insurance Co. ............ Des Moines, Ja 
Service Casualty Company of New York..... New York, N.Y. 
VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Company...... Burlington, N, ¢ 
WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
Richmond Ins. Co. of New York..West New Brighton, N, Y. 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company............. New York, N, Y. 
Surety Fire Insurance Company............ New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Inland Empire Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Spokane, Wash, 
Northwestern Title Insurance Company....... Spokane, Wash, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ........ Louisville, Ky, 
Service Casualty Company of New York....New York, N.Y 
CANADA 
ONTARIO 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees........ Chicago, Ill, 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


FEBRUARY 


5 - 6 Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 
Mid-winter Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


12-13 Michigan Association of Insurance Agents 
Mid-Year Meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
13 New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
Annual Meeting, 85 John Street, New York City 
19 Insurance Federation of Illinois 


25th Annual Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
28 Fire Protection and Safety Engineering Committee of The 
Western Society of Engineers, Second Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 
4 Pittsburgh Insurance Day 
Sponsored by the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
Annual Meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Insurance Women of the Northwest 
Regional Convention, Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


APRIL 


Missouri Association of Insurance Agents 

Mid-Year Meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents 

Mid-Year Meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Texas Association of Insurance Agents 

Annual Convention, Driscoll Hotel, Austin, Texas 

19 Alabama Association of Insurance Agents 

* Mid-Year Meeting, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Birmingham, Ale 
Louisiana Association of Insurance Agents 
Annual Convention, Monroe, La. 


6-7 
16-17 


1-2 
4-5 


10-11 


24-26 


BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


Casualty Fire 

1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
Jan. 31..... 3568 3778 485.8 189.9 203.2 2456 
Feb. 28..... 352.4 389.5 189.5 211.7 
Weer. Oe... 348.6 375.8 190.8 205.6 
Apr. 30..... 344.7 386.4 188.4 211.0 
May 31..... 349.3 395.3 191.0 215.3 
June 30..... 347.9 402.9 192.1 213.1 
July 31..... 350.6 400.5 193.0 206.9 
Aug. 31..... 351.1 403.5 197.6 207.6 
Sept. 30..... 3504 410.6 192.9 211.3 
ee See 354.1 433.8 197.7 228.0 
Nov. 30..... 361.9 448.2 196.2 227.6 
oe We: ;.. 363.4 458.8 195.0 229.8 
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How Mr. Carroll solved 
this space problem 


Alice was much too big to fit in 
Wonderland. So Lewis Carroll, the 
author, solved this space problem by 
making her drink a shrinking potion 
labeled ‘drink me’’. Simple as that. 


How Microfilm-by-Microstat 
helps Insurance solve ITS space problem 


an equally simple way, more than 2,200 leading 
firms solve their space and safety problems (filing 
and storage) through microfilming by York Microstat 
—which “shrinks” their records over 98%. The famous 
Microstat J-7 Camera, world standard in fidelity, has 
microfilmed untold millions of documents and engi- 
neering drawings. 
Soon, American business will see Microstat’s revolu- 
tionary Fassel Microfilm Camera in a form so compact, 
so advanced in performance that many thousands more 
firms will be able to enjoy the space reduction and 
record preservation advantages of microfilming. 


The Fassel Camera, world’s first and only proven 
flow film camera that “shoots” both front and 
back of documents simultaneously, has been 
performing for five years at the home office of 
a prominent midwestern insurance company. 
This double-action principle is a patented 
feature of the Fassel Camera. 


What the Amazing Fassel Camera Does 


1. Automatically photographs both sides of a docu- 
ment simultaneously and, as a result of a patented 
off-set slot arrangement, there is no overlapping of 
pictures. Only the Fassel Camera has this “no-bleed” 
feature. 

2. Asimple lever shift enables both single and double- 
sided copy to be photographed on a single roll of film 
without interruption. 


3. Automatically microfilms over 10,000 papers, aver- 
age size, in an hour. And both sides are photographed! 


4. Takes single sided documents up to 18” wide. 


5. The Fassel Camera guarantees absolute precision | 
because of a 15-point inspection, positive vibration 
control and Variac System which provides the right 
light for every piece of copy. 

6. Microstat’s index feature inserts full date, time, day, 
month and image space for target data. 
The compact, portable Fassel Camera will be avail- | 
able to Business the world over in just a few months. 


Wait until you see the Fassel Camera before you 
make any commitments for flow camera work. 
You'll save time, space, money, needless risk; 
for only the Fassel, among two-sided flow film 
cameras, is proved by use. 


In the meantime, if you have engineering drawings or 
documents to be microfilmed, let Microstat’s precision 
J-7 do it for you. And remember, with both J-7 or | 
Fassel work, there is Microstat’s original insurance 
policy which guarantees replacement of any lost, | 
destroyed records with actual size facsimiles without 
cost. Insures you for ten times the cost of microfilming. 
York Microstat experts know the record problems of 
Insurance firms—can advise what records profitably 
can be microfilmed. 

Write or phone us for further information which will 
be furnished without obligation, of course. Address 
Department I. 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION 
18 West 48th Street * New York City 


THERE ARE MICROSTAT OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








No monuments commemorate your victories . . . 
no medals gleam upon your chests . . . yet you 
fire insurance men have earned a salute from all 
America! Thanks to your all-out fire prevention 
work, vital war production was spared the terri- 
ble toll of fire. Thanks to your untiring efforts, 
Americans in every walk of life were aroused to 
meet the menace of fire. And thanks to the pro- 
tection you provided, workers on the home front 
and fighting men overseas were able to drive 
ahead, with untroubled minds, to Victory! 


Yes, you fire insurance men did a magnificent 
wartime job. But an even greater task lies ahead. 
In the haste and confusion of reconversion, many 
normal precautions are being relaxed or over- 
looked, while safety factors are being extended 
dangerously. 


To meet this challenge, fire prevention work 
must be pushed to the limit. New peacetime 


—_ 








Tune in Earl Godwin, veteran Washington newspaperman 
and commentator, every Thursday night on the Blue Net- 
work. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


ongratulations are in Order! 


production must be safeguarded from the crip- 
pling losses of fire. Protection must be provided 
for the new construction that is now under way 
throughout the nation. America must be aroused 
to meet the dangers of wartime obsolescence . . . 
must be made to realize that higher prices in 
many fields will remain, and will thus necessitate 
greater coverage. 

Difficult, indeed, is the task before us. Yet by 
determined and unremitting effort we can meet 
the great responsibilities and even greater oppor- 
tunities which face us today. 


4 ea. 
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FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
Member: National Board of Fire Underwriters 
AFFILIATED WITH 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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xxx If insurance is to give even fair satisfaction to the 
public, it must be kept flexible to satisfy the individual 
and personal requirements of policyholders. If insurance 
is regulated by law to the point where companies are 
only allowed to give a set type of protection at a set 
price, then it is really the public that has little choice 
and it is the insurance companies that have been safe- 
guarded against any undue business risk or effort, as 
outlined in the thoughtful article Regulation Of or For 
the Public on page 29. 


*xxk While replacement costs for dwellings rose 40% 


© 4 from 1940 to 1944, nationwide stock fire insurance pre- 


xxx All insurance is based on dollars. Therefore, any- 
thing atfecting the value of dollars affects insurance. 
Virtually everyone is aware of rising values, higher 
costs and the lower purchasing power of the dollar. 
Yet too few realize what this revolution in value means 
in terms of insurance coverage. Construction indexes 
and labor costs show a very sharp rise from the de- 
pression lows but the average policyholder and even 
the average insurance agent has not translated these 
changed values into adequate insurance coverage. All 
types of insurance should be reviewed in the light of 
present conditions as outlined under Jnsurance to Value 
on page 17. 


*kk An increasingly large segment of American indus- 
try is beginning to realize that the annual report is a 
wonderfully effective means of engendering a more 
friendly feeling toward a company and its products. A 
very constructive step has been taken by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives in the form of a 
45-page booklet illustrating how others have made their 
reports more interesting to the public and suggesting a 
few ideas that might profitably be adopted in whole 
or in part by insurance companies as set forth in Modern 
Annual Reports on page 18. 


*** Last month we introduced a new section under the 
title Selling Slants from Other Fields which is running 
this month on page 89. With this issue we introduce 
another new section, Buyers’ Round Table, on page 79 
which is made up from material taken from questions 
raised and answers developed in the monthly meetings 
of a national organization of insurance buyers and self- 
insurers. 


**k Tt is apparent that the question of extending 
multiple line underwriting powers is not one for theo- 
retical debates. The question is real, the problem is 
here and it must be dealt with, according to the author 
of Multiple Line Goal on page 21. 


*** Do you cash checks in your business? Do you 
teceive checks by mail? If you do, look out for check 
thieves and forgers, as outlined in Pirates with Pens 
on page 25. 
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miums on dwellings increased less than 7% with allow- 
ances made for rate reductions in some states. This 
very small increase should make every agent who be- 
lieves his selling methods and service are above reproach 
do some serious thinking. The five things that an agent 
should decide to do now in order to take advantage of 
the present sales opportunities are outlined in Five Point 
Sales Plan on page 33. 


*kkx Every time you write a letter, make a phone call 


or see a prospect you're affecting the people whom you 
are contacting. Advertising doesn’t increase sales; it 
affects people, and the people increase the sales. Con- 
sequently advertising and public relations can be boiled 
down to certain fundamental questions as outlined in 
Plan First—Then Advertise on page 35. 


xxx The insurance agency that hopes to maintain its 
business and build for the future must have a definite 
place in its production program for telling the insuring 
public in its vicinity of the agency’s facilities for pro- 
viding complete protection and expert insurance advice. 
The agency must be prepared to back its promises with 
performance in order to reap the full benefits of its 


advertising, as outlined in Service to the Public on 


page 37. 


*x*x*x A liability imposed on the motor carrier for loss or 
damage to property entrusted to its care is strict and 
hazardous. The resulting damages often mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss to the carrier, but to the 
insurance underwriter, it means either an insurable or 
an uninsurable risk. Our legal article this month is in 
the form of a statement or illustration of general rules 
with respect to some of the many aspects of common 
carrier’s liability under the title Liability of Interstate 
Motor Carriers on page 41. 


*xk* It took a world war to arouse the nation fully to 
the necessity of organized safety work. Because of the 
contribution of war-born agencies which provided war 
training programs, we have more workers imbued with 
the spirit of safety and trained in its techniques than 
ever before. Our principal concern should be to see 
that these efforts are not relaxed. Industry wants pro- 
duction, profits, lack of complaints, freedom from worry 
and problems and a good reputation. An efficient safety 
program can do much to satisfy these demands, as out- 
lined in Safety and Production on page 81. 























AMERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 


99 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1945 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
SD SALE Cab dcko veecucenupanaeess $14,385,136.38 Workmen’s Compensation, Liability 
U. S. Government.... $13,788,999.02 (Legal) and Other Loss Reserves .. $6,537,844.62 
Re 596,137.36 Unearned Premium Reserve .......... 2,355,705.79 
RE ei ale fuses Shas ake 4 & ik olan alarets ale ana 7,891,100.00 Commissions ED. 5 <kbce cae ad ede 129,600.96 
Reserves for Taxes, Reinsurance, etc... 2,121,649.34 
(Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Dept. Basis) 2? 276 236.38 sacle baad 
SEA AS. Liabilities Except Capital ........ $11,144,800.71 
Cash (In Banks and Office) .. tteeeeens 1,639,485.30 ae $4,000,000.00 
Mortgage Loans (N. Y. City Real A 
Tle ID iad anenveney a 95,010.77 Surplus ........+..+++- 8,598,916.48 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due .... 434,906.40 Voluntary Contingency 
Accrued Interest ..........0+sseeeeees 46,748.27 Reserve ............. 750,000.00 
Sal NAB See J 
et ee named Surplus to Policyholders ............. 13,348,916.48 
Total Admitted Assets ........... $24,493,717.19 Tetel Lishilities .........-....0..  $24,493,717.19 
NOTES: 


Securities carried at $550,000.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. The sum 
of $258,529.91 held in trust for the payment of certain losses is included in “Cash” and reflected 
in “Reserves for Taxes, Reinsurance, etc.” 

On basis of December 31, 1945 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the Company’s 
Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased $582,171.13. 


CASUALTY-FIDELITY-SURETY 
RE-INSURANCE 
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INSURANCE TO VALUE 


anything affecting the value of dollars affects in- 
surance. Virtually everyone is aware of rising 
yalues, higher costs and the lower purchasing power ot 
the dollar. Yet too few fully realize what this revolu- 
tion in value means in terms of insurance coverage. 
Construction indexes and labor costs show a very sharp 
rise from the depression lows but the average policy- 
holder and even the average insurance agent has not 
translated these changed values into adequate insutance. 
Despite the general recognition of rising values on 
virtually all property there has been a very definite lag 
in advancing insurance coverage at a sufficiently rapid 
pace to keep step with these conditions, even in the field 
of fire insurance where it is easiest to demonstrate the 
need for it. Most business men keep a close watch on 
the current values of raw materials, merchandise, ma- 
chinery and equiprient, as such items are constantly be- 
ing replaced, but often overlook the changing values of 
the buildings in which they are stored or used and 
apparently forget entirely the rising replacement costs 
of their own homes. 


A™ insurance is based on dollars. Therefore, 


Cost Elements Are Higher 


The steel, the bricks, the concrete, the lumber, the 
plumbing and heating, the electrical work, the roofing, 
the painting and decorating—all are individual items 
which must be purchased at the current market should 
the building or dwelling be destroyed or badly damaged. 
Each of these items required labor to create and requires 
additional labor to install. Labor costs are up and give 
every indication of going higher. Building cost indexes 
vary in different sections of the country and between 
types of construction but all of them reflect a sharp 
yearly rise. Policies based on values considered adequate 
in January, 1941, should be increased by 25% to 50% 
(depending on locality and type of construction) to 
bring them in line with present replacement costs and 
those considered adequate early in 1943 now lag by some 
15% to 25%. Even valuations of a year ago may be 
low by as much as 12%. 

Tn view of these facts it is small wonder that the most 
outstanding condition found by fire insurance adjusters 
today is the lack of sufficient insurance coverage. This 
is true not only as regards total losses but applies with 
equal force to partial losses under the co-insurance 
clause. A co-insurance clause is, in effect, an agreement 
whereby the policyholder agrees to maintain his insur- 
ance up to a specified percentage of insurance to value 
in consideration for which the insurance company agrees 
to charge a lower rate. If the insured fails to live up to 
his part of the agreement in full any loss will be paid 
only to the extent that he did comply with the agree- 
ment. In short, it is up to the policyholder to carry ade- 
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quate limits. For example, an owner who five years 
ago was adequately insured by a $5000 policy under an 
80% co-insurance clause might well find that the present 
value of the building is $10,000 so that in the settlement 
of a $1,000 loss he would be entitled to receive only 
five-eighths of $1,000 or $625. 

’ Under-insurance applies with like force to virtually 
every line of insurance. Jury awards are higher with 
the result that third party liability claims which could 
be settled formerly in the $2,000 range now require 
$3,000 or more and as the purchasing value of the dollar 
shrinks and as wage earnings rise the claims cost is 
bound to rise even higher. 


Under-Insurance in Another Field 


Recently a large insurance company made a tabulation 
of losses paid under the new residence and outside theft 
policy. Some thirty cases picked at random showed that 
the total value of property lost exceeded $100,000. Al- 
though the insurance company paid the full policy limit 
in each case the total payments aggregated less than one 
half of the value of the property lost. Even this is not 
the full measure of under-insurance because it does not 
include the value of the remaining property which was 
not stolen. 

Many fidelity bonds are too low. Even under normal 
conditions far too many losses exceed the bonds but 
today with employees handling record amounts of 
money and the white collar class lagging behind in salary 
adjustments to the rising cost of living there exists both 
the opportunity and the incentive for misappropriation 
of funds. Virtually every bank in the country has ex- 
perienced a substantial rise in deposits, number of 
accounts and transactions handled yet relatively few 
have increased their blanket bonds to cover the larger 
hazard despite the opportunity to purchase a three year 
bond at the two and one-half year rate. 


Personal Insurance Low 


Accident and health insurance which is designed to 
cover loss of earning power should be increased with 
rising wages and declining dollar value. Life insur- 
ance and annuities are vitally affected by depreciation 
in the purchasing power of the dollar—assureds will 
need more dollars to fulfill their programs for family 
protection, education and retirement. 

Thus all types of insurance should be reviewed in 
the light of present conditions—property insurance, 
third party liability insurance and personal insurance. 
Tn fact about the only major line that is adjusted with- 
out the initiative, or at least consent, of the policyholder 
is workmen’s compensation under which benefits are 
based on payroll and set by legislative action. 
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N INCREASINGLY large segment of American 

industry is beginning to realize that the annual 
report is a wonderfully effective means of engendering 
a more friendly feeling toward a company and its 
products. The modern report invites readership by 
telling an informal, entirely human story about the 
company, its business, its products, its methods of opera- 
tion, and its plans for the future. 

The application of modern techniques to insurance 
company reports may seem rather far-fetched. Yet, the 
insurance business, as much as any industry selling a 
tangible product, has an interesting and even fascinating 
story to tell. Perhaps most important, insurance—just 
as all business—can emphasize that it, too, is composed 
of “people ;” of individual, human personalities all work- 
ing in a common interest toward a common goal: The 
welfare of other people. 

A comparison of some 200 insurance company annual 
reports for 1944 with those issued by the same compa- 
nies ten years previous shows a definite trend toward 
modernization and simplification. But, industry in gen- 
eral has a head start on the insurance business, perhaps 
because the manufacturer of tangible commodities must 
be constantly on the alert for new ways of selling more 
products. The result is that the average modern indus- 
trial report is far more attractive and readable than the 
average modern insurance report. 

The Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 
has had an independent expert prepare a 45-page booklet 
entitled “Some Ideas about Modern Annual Reports” 
for distribution to its 66 member companies to illustrate 
how others have made their reports more interesting 
to the public and to suggest a few ideas which might 
profitably be adopted in whole or in part by insurance 
companies. 


Four Guiding Principles 


It is not the purpose of this booklet to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for the preparation of a modern 
annual report. In the first place, there are no such rules. 
However, the booklet sets forth four guiding principles 
which might well be kept in mind when preparing the 
message. These principles have been determined in part 
by numerous preference surveys among stockholders, 
employees and customers. They are: 

1. Make it interesting! The modern annual report 
is a sales promotion document. It sells the company, its 
products, its service and its way of doing business. But, 
obviously, if the report is drab and generally uninterest- 
ing, about the only people who will read it are those who 
want to determine whether or not to hold their invest- 
ment. 


2. Make it friendly! No amount of explanation con- 
cerning the company can have maximum effectiveness 
unless the whole story is written in friendly, human 
terms. Insurance is “big business,” and as such is often 
accused of being “without a soul.” A friendly approach 
via the annual report can do much to counteract this 
notion by interpreting the company’s true personality 
to the public. 

3. Keep it short! According to a recent stockholder 
survey, most readers want an annual report running 
anywhere from 16 to 32 pages, replete with charts and 
pictures. No matter how interesting or how friendly the 
message may be, maximum readership will not be at- 
tained unless it is sufficiently short so that it can be read 
from cover to cover at one sitting. 

4. Write it for a large audience! Within such finan- 
cial and mechanical limitations as may be imposed, plan 
to give it the widest distribution not only among stock- 
holders, agents, brokers, policyholders and employees, 
but also among bankers, editors, prospective policyhold- 
ers, and as large a segment of the general public as 
feasible. Consider advertising it, as well, so that addi- 
tional circulation may be obtained. 


The "Ideal" Annual Report 


The suggestions contained in this booklet are based 
upon a thorough study of approximately 75 outstanding, 
and in many cases prize-winning, annual reports of in- 
dustrial companies for 1944. From the most note 
worthy features of each, a composite-picture of what 
readers apparently consider an “ideal” annual report 
was drawn. While the sequence of the various features 
of course, is entirely a matter of choice, and in large 
part depends upon what facts the company may wish to 
stress, the “ideal” report would include the following: 
Letter from the president ; list of officers and directors; 
hightlights of the year; explanation of products; the 
products in action; operating results; financial state 
ments ; about the company: who owns it, its method of 
distribution, its plans for the future, and similar ideas; 
miscellaneous: employees long in service of the com- 
pany, honor rolls, branch offices, stocks and bonds 
owned, etc. 

In the booklet, an attempt has been made to adapt 
this general pattern to the requirements of casualty an 
surety companies ; to show one of innumerable ways in 
which added interest and effectiveness might be intro- 
duced by following certain tested principles. A complete 
sample annual report of the “Champion Insurance Com- 
pany” is presented on alternate pages opposite fa 
material outlining the underlying reasons for 
section of the report. 
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ERY few people outside of the insurance business 

realize that there are literally hundreds of insurance 
companies, and even few people within the business 
realize how many changes take place each year; retire- 
ments, the organization of new companies, changes in 
title, contributions to surplus, or changes in capital. 

The year 1945 was relatively quiet yet, sixteen retired 
from business, forty-four new companies entered the 
business and thirteen changed their names. Capital 


NEW COMPANIES 
Stock Fire and Casualty Companies 


Allied Compensation Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Licensed December 20, to write compensation and lia- 
bility insurance in the state of California. Began business with 
capital of $500,000. All of the stock is held by the Victor 
Montgomery General Agency, Inc., and employees of the Gen- 
eral Agency and its affiliated companies. 

Assurance Company of America, New York, N. Y.: Licensed 
July 27 with initial resources of $2,000,000 (capital stock 
$1,000,000 and surplus $1,000,000). Wholly owned by Northern 
Insurance Company of New York, the company will write fire 
and allied lines including automobile and inland marine. 

Broward Surety Company, Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Li- 
censed February 13, to write bail bonds. Began business with 
$10,000 as required by Florida Limited Surety Law. 

The Casualty Insurance Company of California, Los An- 
geles, Cal.: Licensed March 22, with authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, subscribed capital of $100,000, and surplus of 
$100,000. 

Germantown Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Formerly titled “Mutual Fire Insurance Company of German- 
town,” this company completed conversion to a stock company 
basis in October through sale of 50,000 shares of stock at par 
$20 each or a total of $1,000,000. 

Independent Life and Accident Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky: The company began business with $100,000 
capital, on November 23. 

John Marshall Insurance Company, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia: Licensed October 25, to write surgical benefit in connec- 
tion with hospital service contracts. It began business with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Lakeland Bond and Surety Company, Lakeland, Florida: 
Licensed November 20. Began business with capital of $10,000. 

National Farmers Union Automobile and Casualty Company, 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed August 31, to write automobile 
liability, property damage and collision insurance. Began busi- 
ness with capital of $275,000 and surplus of $25,000. 
Ohio Medical Indemnity, Inc., Columbus, Ohio: Licensed 
November 8, to write hospitalization insurance. The company 
began with capital of $105,000 and surplus of $25,843. It was 
organized by the Ohio State Medical Association. 

La Provincial Compania General De Seguros, S. A., Mexico, 
D. F.: Was licensed during June in the state of Texas to write 
full coverage automobile insurance. Premiums and coverage 
are in United States currency. 
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COMPANY. 


CHANGES 


changes or contributions to surplus were made in forty- 
four companies, including fourteen changes due to trans- 
fer of funds from surplus to capital by stock dividends. 
Over $25,000,000 of new money was paid-in during 
1945 by stockholders, either through the organization 
of new companies or in augmenting the funds of existing 
companies. This total does not include nearly $10,000,- 
000 paid into subsidiary companies by parent insurance 
companies. Stock dividends totaled over $8,000,000. 
Following is the complete tabulation of changes : 


Public National Insurance Company, Miami Beach, Florida: 
Licensed October 24. The company began business with a 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. 

Republic Indemnity Company, Tucson, Arizona: Licensed 
September 28. The company began business with a capital 
of $150,000 and surplus of $50,000. 

Republic Indemnity Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed 
November 30 to write all fire and casualty lines. Has capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of $100,000. The company, wholly 
owned and controlled by Republic Insurance Company, Dallas, 
expects to be relatively inactive for the present. 

St. Louis Casualty and Surety Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Licensed January 1, to write automobile liability, property 
damage and collision; workmen’s compensation; public liability 
and property damage; surety. It began business with capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of $144,000. 

Service Casualty Company of New York, New York, New 
York: Licensed October 26, to write personal injury cme 
and property damage liability insurance. It began business wi 
capital of $375,000 and surplus of $375,000. The company 
operates as a wholly owned affiliate of the Service Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, a subsidiary of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corporation. 

Southern Home Fire Insurance Company, Henderson, Ky.: 
Commenced business February 15 with paid-in capital of $50, 
and contributed surplus of $10,000. In addition to regular 
agency business, all of which is reinsured as written, the 
company writes fire lines on the industrial (weekly) basis. 

Southwest General Insurance Company, San Antonio, Texas: 
Licensed May 31, to write all forms of insurance except life. 
The company began business with capital of $200,000 and $50,- 
000 surplus. 

Surety Fire Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.: This 
wholly owned subsidiary of American Surety Company of New 
York was licensed on October 17 with paid-in capital of 
$1,000,000 and paid-in surplus of similar amount. 

Thomas Jefferson Fire Insurance Company, Louisville, Ky.: 
Commenced business May 7 and writes fire insurance on a 
monthly premium payment plan. 

The Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis, Missouri: Li- 
censed May 31. Began business with capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of $100,000. Formed by interests identified with Public 
Service Company of St. Louis and will handle insurance of that 
organization which operates street cars and buses in St. Louis. 

Tri-State Fire Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
Licensed January 25, with paid-in capital of $100,000. Company 
is owned and operated by Tri-State Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

(Continued on the next page) 








COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


Underwriters Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.: Licensed 
May 29 with paid-in capital of $250,000 and paid-in surplus 
of $275,000 to write fire and allied lines on the participating 
plan. The company was organized by interests identified 
with Lansing B. Warner, Inc., attorney-in-fact for Canners 
Exchange Subscribers and Warner Reciprocal Insurers, both 
of Chicago, III. 

United Insurance Company, Anniston, Ala.: Began business 
February 1 with paid-in capital of $126,000. Industrial fire 
lines (weekly basis) are retained while all regular fire agency 
business is reinsured 100% with the Georgia Home Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 

The Vulcan Life and Accident Insurance Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama: Licensed November 19, to write hospitalization 
insurance. Paid-in capital at the time of licensing totaled 


Mutual and Assessment Companies 


American Mutual Benefit Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Licensed June 20, to write hospitalization insur- 
ance. The company has reinsured by assumption the entire 
yong of the American Mutual Benefit Association of Phila- 

elphia. 

Arcadia Life and Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
A consolidation of the Arcadia Mutual Casualty Company and 
the Mohawk Insurance Association, licensed October 1 

Central New York Medical Plan, Inc., Syracuse, New York: 
Licensed February 6, as a medical indemnity corporation. 

Colonial Mutual Casualty Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Licensed July 17, to write automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage. 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Fire Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.: Licensed November 30 with paid-in surplus of $150,000. 
Sponsored by Butchers’ Mutual Casualty Company of New 
York, the new affiliate will write fire and allied lines at a 
deviation of 15% from tariff rates. In addition policies are 
dividend participating. 

Farmers’ Community Mutual Fire Insurance Company, St. 
seg Mo.: Organized in May to write fire and windstorm 
ines. 

Farmers Elevator Mutual Casualty Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa: Licensed December 31, as an assessment mutual com- 
pany, to write workmen’s compensation, liability and burglary 
insurance. Began business with a surplus of $25,000 loaned to 
the company by the Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Iowa. 
_ Farmers Hospital Association, Lincoln, Nebraska: Licensed 
in April, as assessment association, to provide hospital and 
surgical benefit payments for members and dependents of 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation. 

Gibson County Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Company, Tren- 
ton, Tenn.: Licensed in August. 

I. E. A. Mutual Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill.: Li- 
censed May 17, to transact vehicle and accident and health 
insurance, with policyholders’ surplus of $50,000. 

Maplecrest Mutual Insurance Company, Wellman, Iowa: 
Licensed February 9, to write fire, marine and extended cov- 
erage. 

Medical Mutual of Cleveland, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio: Li- 
censed April 24, to write medical and surgical insurance. It is 
closely identified with the Cleveland Hospital Service Asso- 
ciation, and began business with contributed surplus of $76,000. 

M. F. A. Mutual Insurance Company, Columbia, Missouri: 
Licensed by the Insurance Department of Missouri December 31. 

Mid-West Mutual Insurance Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
Illinois: Licensed December 1 to write accident and health and 
hospitalization insurance. Began business with a surplus of 

Tennessee Hospital Service Association, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee: Licensed during September to write hospital service 
contracts. 


Lloyds and Reciprocals 


Great Lakes Protective Association, Cleveland, Ohio: Li- 
censed in April to write full coverage marine hull insurance. 
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Robert G. McCreary, Cleveland, Ohio, is attorney-in-fact, 

National Aviation Underwriters, St. Louis, Mo.: Lice 
January 18 with initial surplus of $50,000. Managed by 
Corporation, attorney-in-fact, the exchange offers full cove 
on private, pleasure and commercial planes. 

Mayflower Inter-Insurance Exchange, Seattle, Wash.: jj 
censed on April 26 with contributed surplus funds of $115/) 
to write inland marine and full coverage automobile ay 
re insurance. Mayflower Underwriters, Inc. is attorney. 
in-fact. 

Transport Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal.: Certif. 
cate of authority issued June 30. Exchange, formed to han 
long haul truck business, is managed by Transport Underwrite; 
Association as attorney-in-fact. 


CHANGES IN TITLE 
Stock Fire and Casualty Companies 


National Automobile Insurance Company, Los Angele; 
California: Adopted title National Automobile and Casualty 
Insurance Company on January 1. 

Preferred Automobile Insurance Company, Grand Rapids 

Michigan: Adopted title Preferred Insurance Company on De. 
cember 28. 

Trade Union Accident and Health Association of America, 

New York, N. Y.: Adopted title Union Casualty Company in 


ay. 
United States Home Fire Insurance Company, Anniston, Ala: 
Adopted title United Insurance Company on April 13. 


Mutual and Assessment Companies 


Arcadia Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, IIl.: Adopted 
title Arcadia Life and Casualty Company on October 1 o- 
incident with absorption of Mohawk Insurance Association. 

Farmers Cooperative Mutual Insurance Company, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa: Name changed to Farmers Elevator Mutual Insurance 
Company as of September 6, and location moved to De 
Moines, Iowa. 

Farmers Mutual Insurance Association of Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Rockford, Iowa: Shortened title to Farmers Mu- 
tual Insurance Association of Iowa in December. 

George Rogers Clark Casualty Company, Rockford, Illinois: 
Adopted the title George Rogers Clark Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. 

Grant County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, ae 
Wis.: Adopted title Wisconsin State Mutual Insurance ; 
pany in April. 

Hospital Care Corporation, Columbia, South Carolina: 
Adopted title Service Life and Health Insurance Company on 
October 12. 

Penn Township Mutual Fire Insurance Association, Lancaster, 
Pa.: Adopted title Penn Charter Mutual Insurance Company 
in August. 

Perkiomen Valley Mutual Fire Insurance Company, College- 
ville, Pa.: Title shortened to Perkiomen Mutual Insurance Con- 
pany on January 31. j 

Pioneer Reserve Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, 
Mich.: Adopted title Pioneer Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
as of August 29. 


RETIREMENTS 


Stock Fire and Casualty Companies 


Central Insurance Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md: 
Consolidated with Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Com 
pany effective January 1, 1946. : 

Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani: 
Absorbed by General Reinsurance Corporation, New 
New York, December 31. 

National Security Insurance Company, Omaha, Neb.: Cor 
solidated with Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Compafy 
effective args 1, 1946. 

North State Insurance Company, Charlotte, N. C.: Opet 
tions discontinued. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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by JOHN A. DIEMAND 


President, Insurance Company of North America 
Chairman, Multiple Line Underwriting Committee 


E ARE on the march to- 
W vars the goal of multiple 
line writing power. Most 
sincerely do I hope that every state 
will soon enact into law the recom- 
mendations of the Harrington Com- 
mittee report—first, because I know 
that the conclusions in that report 
were only reached after very careful 
study and thought and freely ex- 
pressed opinion by competent repre- 
sentative insurance men; and, sec- 
ond, because I believe that in the 
adoption of these conclusions the 
insuring public will be benefitted. 
The results accomplished by the 
British under charters granting mul- 
tiple line power were given by Lord 
Woolton before the British Insur- 
ance Association. These figures 
showed total premiums of British 
companies in insurance other than 
life, of 260,000,000 pounds, and of 
this total 160,000,000 pounds is in 
overseas business—a 25% share oi 
world insurance other than life. To 
seek to emulate the success of our 
British brethren in the world mar- 
kets is a worthy and challenging un- 
dertaking and the interest of the 
American policyholder demands that 
we make the effort. 


Multiple Line Not All Risk 


It is not intended by the advocates 
of the multiple line writing power 
system that a corporation should 
exercise all of its right to engage in 
all kinds of insurance. The im- 
portant fact is that permission, so far 
as the state license is concerned, 
would allow the corporation to trans- 
act all kinds of insurance, except 
life and annuities, under one charter, 
and it would be within the discretion 
of the officers of the corporation to 
determine when and how this com- 
plete privilege would be exercised. 
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It seems useful to point out that 
multiple line underwriting and mul- 
tiple line writing power are not at all 
synonymous with the expression ‘all 
risk insurance’ or ‘single policy in- 
surance’ or ‘package insurance,’ or 
any other term that indicates broad 
form coverage in a single policy. 
Broad form coverage in a single pol- 
icy that involves the combining of 





MULTIPLE LINE UNDERWRITING 


The Multiple Line Underwriting Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of John A. 
Diemand, submitted the following five unani- 
mous specific recommendations to the Sub- 
committee on Laws and Legislation of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners: 

(1) Empower any fire or casualty com- 
pany with a minimum policyholders’ surplus 
of $1,500,000 to write any and all kinds of 
insurance or reinsurance other than life on 
risks outside of the U. S. 

(2) Empower any fire or casualty com- 
pany with a minimum policyholders’ surplus 
of $1,500,000 to write any and all kinds of 
reinsurance other than life. 

(3) Empower any fire company, or cas- 
ualty company licensed to write liability in- 
surance, to write full coverage automobile 
previded such company meets the financial 
requirement for auto coverage in either 
field, whichever is the higher. 

(4) Suggestion similar to Number 3 re- 
garding aircraft insurance. 

(5) Empower any fire or casualty company 
to issue personal property floater policies. 





all kinds of insurance is the result of 
statutory provision permitting mul- 
tiple line writing power by the li- 
censed insuror issuing the contract. 


Opposition Arguments 


The main portion of the Opposi- 
tion Report presented by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Exec- 
utives and the Insurance Executives 
Association is devoted to a complete 
denial of the merit or the necessity 
for multiple line underwriting pow- 


ers either in this country or abroad. 
It denies everything, admits nothing, 
and predicts chaos in the business 
if the idea of multiple line under- 
writing is generally accepted. It has 
a lot to say about the difficulties of 
including all exposures for any one 
policyholder under a single policy 
contract. It discusses the operations 
of British insurors in the foreign 
field and arrives at the conclusion 
that British insurors find the mul- 
tiple line writing power privilege 
of their charters a handicap. Using 
the straw man technique, it demol- 


. ishes the contention that lack of mul- 


tiple underwriting authority has 
thwarted American insurance efforts 
abroad and stresses the obvious fact 
that American insurance has been 
so occupied with the tremendous 
demands of the local market that it 
has been forced to neglect the for- 
eign field and leave it pretty much 
to exploitation by British insurance. 


Foreign Development 


The argument that multiple line 
underwriting power is not necessary 
to the future foreign development of 
American insurance because it has 
not in fact impeded such develop- 
ment in the past, fails to take into 
account the current condition of 
American business and industry. 
As we have already indicated, Amer- 
ican business is pushing out into 
world markets and, quite properly, 
expects that American insurance 
which has protected it in the do- 
mestic markets follow its fortunes 
in the foreign field. It is this desire 
of American business which is re- 
flected in the first item of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Committee’s 
report on multiple line underwriting. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Multiple Line Goal—Continued 


It asks simply that American insur- 
ers, operating in the foreign field, be 
put on a basis of equal competition 
with the foreign insurer by accord- 
ing them the privilege of multiple 
line writing power, provided always 
that American insurers meet the 
necessary capital requirements. 

The Opposition Report, having 
demonstrated that there was no 
necessity or virtue in multiple line 
underwriting power in respect of 
direct insurance, naturally comes to 
the conclusion that there is no need 
or virtue in multiple line authority 
in the conduct of reinsurance. Yet, 
in making this contention, the report 
contradicts itself. On the one hand, 
it denies that the insurance business 
in the United States is overcapital- 
ized and, on the other hand, ex- 
presses the hope for bigger and bet- 
ter American reinsurance markets. 
The second recommendation of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ report 
would provide such reinsurance 
market by freeing fire and casualty 
company capital for employment in 
the field of reinsurance. 


Automobile and Aircraft Insurance 


The Opposition Report denies the 
virtue and the principle of multiple 
line underwriting as applied to the 
automobile. This is an amazing de- 
nial because it ignores the fact that 
the principle of multiple line under- 
writing has for a long time been ap- 
plied to the underwriting of an au- 
tomobile in most states in the United 
States. The Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Committee, taking cogniz- 
ance of the existing situation, merely 
recommended the removal of the 
last vestige of class underwriting 
power in connection with automobile 
insurance. 

In respect of the aviation busi- 
ness, the Opposition Report would 
hamstring the development of a new 
and promising insurance venture by 
denying the underwriter the very 
privilege which he has exercised so 
long and in so many states in con- 
nection with the automobile. 

The fact remains and it must be 
recognized that no matter what posi- 
tion one takes on the subject of ex- 
tending multiple line underwriting 
powers, the principle is here and it 
must be dealt with. Indeed, the prin- 
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ciple has grown in importance in 
recent months if change in executive 
opinion is any criterion, and it will 
loom evermore important as those 
states which feel disposed to resist 
the movement are confronted with 
the question of whether or not they 
will allow their licensed insurors to 
transact broader writing powers 
outside their state than is permitted 
them within the state. 

In New York, for example, the 
statute would require the Commis- 
sioner to find that the interests of 
the people of the State of New York 
were adversely affected before he 
could order a licensed company to 
relinquish its broader charter powers 
outside the state. The finding of 
fact on such a basis might be a very 
difficult conclusion for the Commis- 
sioner to reach. If he did reach such 
a conclusion, New York companies, 
doing business in states granting 
broader underwriting powers, would 
find themselves at a serious disad- 
vantage with companies domiciled 
in such states, because the ruling of 
New York would put them at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with com- 
panies not affected by such ruling. 

It is apparent that the question 
of extending multiple line under- 
writing powers is not one for theo- 
retical debates. The question is real, 
the problem is here and it must be 
dealt with by all Commissioners of 
Insurance. 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey. and North Carolina 
have extended the multiple line 
writing power principle bv enact- 
ing the necessary legislation. At 
this writing, the Missouri Senate 
has passed a multiple line bill, and 
the State of Washington is expected 
to include a provision for multiple 
powers in its proposed insurance 
code. These states furnished the 
answer to the questions asked in the 
Opposition Report. These states did 
not find it necessary to change the 
law or eliminate anv requirement 
with respect to reserving or licens- 
ing, nor did they effect any law or 
practice in connection with commis- 
sions or statistical reporting. nor 
did they eliminate from their laws 
or regulations present mandatorv 
requirements in connection with 


clauses or contracts of insurance. 


From an address before the American Associ- 
ation of University Teachers of Insurance. 


138TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF AGENCY SYSTEM 


ANUARY 26 marked the 138 

anniversary of what is believedy 
have been the beginning of fh 
American Agency System. The tim 
was 1806. The place, Philadelphia 
A committee was appointed by th 
Insurance Company of North Amer. 
ica with Alexander Henry, one 9 
its directors, as Chairman, “to cop. 
sider the benefit and propriety of 
extending insurance against Fir 
generally to other Cities and Tow 
in other States beyond what it 
now customary to make.” 

The Committee reported favor. 
ably on the project, but there was 
opposition on the ground that the 
Company would never know the tre 
character of its liabilities in such 
distant places owing to the partiality 
of agents in favor of the local pol 
icyholders. Nevertheless, the Com 
mittee’s report was adopted and on 
December 1, 1807, John Inskeep, 
then President of the North Amer- 
ica, was directed to appoint “trusty 
persons . . . at such places as he 
shall think advisable to act as Sur- 
veyors and Agents of this Company 
whose duty it shall be to Survey and 
Certify the situation of all Buildings 
and property on which insurance is 
required, at the expense of the per- 
sons applying therefor. But no in 
surance to be made without the re 
turn of such survey and Certificate 
to the office, and the sanction of the 
President, Provided, however, that 
where there is no Agent acting for 
the Company, the Survey and state 
ment of the parties or others may k 
accepted as heretofore.” 

On January 26, 1808, Thomas 
Wallace was appointed agent at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; John Bustard, a 
Louisville; Jephthah Dudley, a 
Frankfort; Peter Lee at Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, near the Ohio 
Line, and Jesse Hunt, at Cincinnati 
A fortnight later, James M. Cald- 
well was designated to represent the 
company at Wheeling, Virginia; 
John McCoy at Chillicothe, Ohio; 
Doctor John McDowell at Steuber- 
ville, Ohio, and William Tate at 
Nashville, Tennessee. At the same 
time representatives were named it 
a number of places nearer to hand 
in eastern Pennsylvania and in New 
Jersey, Virginia and Maryland. The 
local-agency system had been bom. 
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AGAINST FIRE 
IN 1877 





19th century fire signal displayed 
af, EE: from a church tower in Charleston, 
ee South Carolina. This primitive 








method preceded the electric alarm 








from the Bettmann Archive system now commonly used. 











Today’s fire guardians include modern protection against financial 
loss. In just about every community in our land, National Fire Group 
agents stand as valuable aids—and advisors—to their communities. 


And into each community goes National Fire service to assist agent 


and insured. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
MECHANICS and TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRAT'VE OFFICE, HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
175 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 234 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


MEMBER THE ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
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CONDUCTING THEIR BUSINESS ONLY THROUGH 
ACCREDITED AGENTS AND BROKERS—THE 
KIND OF COMPANIES ACCREDITED AGENTS 
AND BROKERS LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
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PIRATES 
WITH PENS 


business? Do you receive 

checks by mail? If you do, 
look out for the pirates with pens 
—check thieves and forgers!! 
- Murder always hits the headlines. 
Killers, bank robbers, burglars and 
firebugs flash across the front pages 
in a parade of crime which drains 
the dollars from your pockets in a 
fushing stream. They are the out- 
laws you constantly guard against 
by locking your doors and taking 
‘other precautions to prevent the 
crimes you read and hear about. 


You Are the Victim 


D: YOU cash checks in your 


But there is another crime which 
seldom makes big news. Though not 
spectacular, not glamorous, it strikes 
at American homes and _ business 
through the citizens whose gullibility 
lays him open to losses he can ill 
afford. That is the crime of check 
forgery, and it is perpetrated by a 
modern outlaw whose sneaky tactics 
fequire no guns, no violence, to in- 
flict these losses and other hardships 
upon his victims—upon you. 

_ When a Government check bear- 
ing a forged endorsement is nego- 
tiated, it is investigated by the 
United States Secret Service, a 
branch of the Treasury Department. 
But by the time the investigation 
is made, the harm has usually been 
done. The check has been stolen 
from the family which needed it and 
some banker, grocer, butcher or 
other retail merchant has cashed the 
_theck for a presentable, but crooked, 
Stranger and lost the money in- 
et. It happens many times every 
y. 


12-Year-Old Forger 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., a 12-year-old 
boy went into a chain grocery store 
near the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He 
handed to the merchant a list of 

Oceries to be purchased, and a 

Overnment check for $150. The 
boy explained that he and his par- 
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ents had recently moved into the 
neighborhood; that his father was 
employed in the Navy Yard and had 
received the check as wages, and that 
his father and mother had sent him 
to the store for the groceries. The 
grocer looked at the endorsement 
and the amount. He hesitated, but 
only for a moment. He gathered the 
groceries listed and handed them 
to the boy along with $146, caution- 
ing the youngster to guard against 
losing so much money on the way 
home. A week later, when the en- 
dorsement on the check was declared 
a forgery, the manager had to pay. 
the chain grocery company $150. 





CURB JUVENILE CRIME! 


age forgery, especially by juveniles, can 
prevented with your p- Last 

about 4! percent of all forgers sumaied re 
the United States Secret Service were under 
21 years of age! Frank J. Wilson, Chief of 
the Secret Service, stresses the wisdom of 
the advice given by Judge E. Marvin Under- 
wood of Georgia to merchants and other 
potential forgery victims. Read Judge Un- 
derwood's remarks in this article. Protect 
your profits and help to curb juvenile crime. 





by FRANK J. WILSON 
Chief, U. S. Secret Service, 
Treasury Department 


If that store manager had asked 
the boy to write the name appearing 
on the check, he would have seen 
that the first endorsement was in the 
same childish hand and he would 
have known that the boy had forged 
the signature. Then he could have 
taken the youth home to his parents, 
where a wise fatherly hand might 
have administered a licking—a lick- 
ing which would have been far bet- 
ter than a term in a reformatory. 


Character Damage 


The evils which are thus caused, 
often unconsciously, were recog- 
nized by the Honorable E. Marvin 
Underwood, United States Judge of 
the Northern District of Georgia. In 
a charge to the Grand Jury in At- 
lanta in October, 1944, Judge Un- 
derwood said: 

“These (forgery) offenses have become 
more common during the war period due 
to the fact that the Government has had 
to issue such a vast number of bonds, 
checks and other obligations, and to the 
fact that merchants and business men 
have been inexcusably lax and negligent 
in cashing them without proper endorse- 
ment and identification of the holders. 
Such carelessness has afforded tempta- 
tion and opportunity, especially to the 
young, to commit crime, and the result 
has been a great increase in juvenile 
delinquency in this form. Those who are 
asked to cash these obligations should 
realize that it is not only the small amount 
they lose that is involved, but is also and 
principally the character damage that is 
occasioned, if not caused, by their 
thoughtlessness and negligence. While 
the offenders are sought out and pun- 
ished, those who furnish the opportunity 
for such dereliction should awake to the 
realization of their part in the transac- 
tion and as a preventive, see to it that 
no obligation is cashed without proper 
endorsement and identification.” 

{Continued on the next page) 





Pirates with Pens—Continued 


In some parts of the country 
where youthful check forgers were 
brought into the courts, the presid- 
ing judges were quite severe in their 
criticism of the merchants in cashing 
check for juvenile forgers. Because 
of the ease with which the small 
Government forged check can be 
cashed, it undoubtedly encourages 
the juvenile amateurs to try for 
larger stakes and eventually some 
of them become the professional 
forgers who cause business many 
millions of dollars in forgery losses 
each year. 


Depositors' Duties 


The general rule is that the rela- 
tionship between a bank and its de- 
positor is that of debtor and creditor. 
The bank should pay only on a prop- 
erly authorized signature of the de- 
positor to the person designated by 
the depositor when he places the 
name of the payee on the check. 
However, the general rule is subject 
to modification and limitations so 
that certain obligations and duties 
fall on the depositor with regard to 
handling checks. It is the depositors’ 
duty to use care in drawing checks. 
He must give prompt notice of forg- 
ery. If there is litigation between 
banks and their depositors to decide 
who is at fault, regardless of who is 
successful in the action, both must 
bear the expense of legal fees, and 
the loser in addition must stand the 
loss. While in the case of the Ohio 
bank the loss had to be borne by the 
bank, nevertheless there are many 
cases where the depositor is the 
loser. 


Crime Prevention Program 


Case histories like these fill the 
files of the Secret Service, which is 
now engaged in a nation-wide crime 
prevention program. An important 
factor in this program is its “KNow 
YOUR ENDORSER” campaign to outwit 
the check thief and forger, with the 
help of his potential victims. The 
Secret Service is asking only that 
merchants and others who cash 
checks take simple and reasonable 
precautions to protect. themselves 
against forgery losses. 

Here are the precautions sug- 
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gested by the Secret Service for 
those who cash checks: 


1. Know your endorser! When 
any stranger asks you to cash a 
check, insist that he properly iden- 
tify himself as the payee of that 
check! 


Proper Identification 


Do not accept Social Security 
cards, lodge cards, gas or electric 
bills, or other mail matter, as proper 
identification. Many check thieves 
steal whatever other mail may have 
been in the box with the check, to be 
used as identification. In some in- 
stances, thieves have actually paid 
utility bills for small amounts, so 
that they may present a receipted bill 
in representing themselves as the 
owner of a check in the same name. 


2. Before you accept any check, 
ask yourself this question: If this 
check is returned as a forgery, can I 
locate the forger and recover my 
loss? 

If you are thoroughly satisfied 
that you can later find a stranger 
who asks you to cash a check, you 
are reasonably safe. If you are not 
sure, be careful! 


3. If a check is already endorsed 
when it is presented to you, insist 
that it be endorsed again in your 
presence, and compare the handwrit- 
ing. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 


CONTROL 
ECOMMENDATIONS that, a 
uniform system of licensing 


faulty drivers by making administra- 
tive procedure the same in all states, 
improving methods for determining 
physical and mental qualifications of 
the applicant, improving methods of 
examining applicants, and eliminat- 
ing wholly disqualified applicants in 
the interest of accident prevention 
and the public welfare, were made 
by the Committee on Licensing 
Standards to the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors at their eastern conference. The 
recommendations have been adopted 
and will make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for unqualified persons to 
obtain driver’s licenses. 


4. Have each check initialed by 
the employee who pays out money 
for it. 


To put these precautions into 
practice will help to stop the forger 
and prevent losses. Before a check 
can be forged, however, it must be 
stolen, and although the thief and 
forger may be one and the same per- 
son, the crimes are separate and dis- 
tinct. Thus, the Secret Service and 
your police department propose a 
different group of suggestions for 
persons who receive checks by mail, 
in order that they may make it im- 
possible for their checks to be stolen. 


Checks by Mail 


1. Be at home, or have a member 
of your family at home, when checks 
are due to be delivered. Then they 
cannot be stolen from your mail box. 

2. Be sure your name is printed 
clearly on your letter box. Some 
checks have been delivered to the 
wrong persons because mail carriers 
could not decipher scrawled names 
on mail receptacles. 

3. Try to cash your checks in the 
same place each month. This will 
simplify identification—and mer- 
chants are being cautioned. to “Re- 
quire Identification.” 

4. Do not endorse your check 
until you are in the presence of the 
person you will ask to cash it. If 
you endorse your check and lose it, 
you will probably lose the money it 
represents. 


1/3 Reduction 


The cooperation of the public in 
the Secret Service Crime Preven- 
tion Program has resulted in a 
33144% reduction in forgeries of 
Government checks since the ad- 
vent of the “KNOW YOUR ENDORSER” 
campaign, and with the continued 
assistance of all concerned the num- 
ber of forgeries of all types of checks 
can be substantially reduced. If you 
cash checks in your business, or if 
you receive checks by mail, you are 
the potential victim of the check 
thief and forger. Only by exercis- 
ing reasonable care to protect that 
which is yours can you help the 
Secret Service and your own police 
department haul down the “Jolly 


Roger” of the pirates with pens. 


From an article originally distributed by 
National Surety Corporation. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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As your retail merchant clients will tell you, 
there are enough worries to retailing today 
without adding unnecessary ones. 


But the shelves and counters are beginning 
to look a little less bare. 


These are two good reasons why now is a 
good time to go after retailer clients. With 
stocks up, and most items more valuable, fire, 
wind, explosion or any other insurable mis- 
fortune would really be a catastrophe to store 
owners whose insurance hasn't been revised 
during the past year or two. 


All too many merchants follow the outmoded 
and dangerous practice of splitting their insur- 
ance among half a dozen friendly 
customer-agents. Yet it's easy to 
show that if a retailer places all his 
insurance with one competent, 
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DO YOUR CLIENTS HAVE wAPPy STORES? 


responsible agent, he'll be sure that he not 
only has adequate coverage but also sufficient 
insurance to value. 


Agents of the Security Insurance Companies 
have a new, definite sales program for winning 
these profitable clients. Sent to all our agents 
during February, this sales plan includes a 
poster, a pre-call sales letter, a list of the types 
of prospects to approach, and a check-list of 
the kinds of insurance applicable to these risks. 


This is but one of many services offered to 
responsible, competent agents throughout the 
country by these fine old New England com- 
panies. Progressive thinking, in terms of how 
its agents can make more money, 
is characteristic of the staff and 
fieldmen of the Security Insurance 
Companies. 











Security Insurance Companies 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 


NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR 


““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Maryland Agents and 
Brokers will benefit by 
this timely advertise- 
ment which appears in 
National Magazines. 





IT’S IN THE WIND! 


IT COMES from every direction...crime’s “in the 
wind.’ Daily, the headlines tell the story, bit by bit. 


In the official reports, you'll find the full story 
nothing short of astonishing. Across the nation... 
crimes, affecting business and financial security, 
have more than doubled* in certain areas. 


Here is the age-old pattern of crime—its swift 
upsurge after every war. And on the facts and 
figures, there’s every indication that in the months 
ahead this high level will continue .. . in burglary 
and robbery, check alteration and forgery, theft 
and embezzlement by dishonest employees. 


In times like these, astute businessmen double- 
check their insurance programs as to type and 
amounts of coverages. 


The specialized knowledge of your Maryland 
agent or broker is more valuable than ever today. 
Hiscompetentcounsel will help you guard against 
financial loss due to crime against property. 


For a double-check on yowr financial security, 
start with this fact: Because your Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you to know 
him. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


*F_B.I. statistics, first ten months of 1945. 
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REGULATION 


OR more than two years I have 
watched very closely what the 
commentators call “the meaning 

of the news” as respects proposed 
insurance legislation. I find the sit- 
ation to be very serious. I try to 
my thoughts solely on an anal- 


ysis of what is likely to happen from 


what is proposed, rather than to 
personalize by thinking of who is 
suggesting this course or that course 
or what the motive may be. 


Insurance Must Be Flexible 


If insurance is to give even fair 
satisfaction to the public, it must be 
kept flexible to satisfy the individual 
and personal requirements of policy- 
holders. If insurance is regulated 
by law to the point where companies 
are only allowed to give a set type 
of protection at a set price, then it is 
really the public that has little choice 
and it is the insurance companies 
that have been safeguarded against 
any undue business risk or effort. 
To put it another way, it is the pub- 
lic that may have this or that par- 
ticular type of protection and no 
other, and this particular rate and 
no other. Who is asking on behalf 
of the public to have the public’s 
insurance choice limited and re- 
stricted and to have prices made 
more rigid and inflexible? Is it an- 
other case of “The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau”? 


Private Enterprise 


Let’s pause and think for a few 
minutes as to why we should (if we 
should) have private insurance, pro- 
vided the form of indemnity is not 
to be flexible and tailor made to per- 
sonal needs under competitive prices. 
If we are to have rigid rules for in- 
suring people under rates backed by 
the State as “adequate and reason- 
able,” the matter of being insured 
thereafter is perfunctory. What is 
there to argue about, or question, 
or change? Why pay for brains or 
service—there is no thinking, no un- 
derwriting, no service required. A 
governmental insurance pool would 
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be self-supporting. We wouldn’t be 
bothered in such a pool with over 
and short problems where this com- 
pany made and another company 
lost moriey under the same rate. That 
government pool makes sense theo- 
retically. . 


Public Would Suffer 


It is beside the point that the pub- 
lic would take an awful tossing 
around under such cut and dried 
government insurance—that insur- 
ance would be found wanting in 
many respects, policies might lapse, 
and people who had always thought 
it safe to be lax when they had an 
agent (with a company that wanted 
to please that agent) would now 
have to be accurate, punctual and 
thoroughly informed on all matters 
touching on insurance. It’s quite a 
little additional work, but never 
mind that. To forget to insure (and 
thousands do it every day) would 
be the policyholder’s hard luck. 
Moreover, we'll have to overlook the 
fact that with underwriting dis- 
carded and politics replacing selec- 
tion of risks the dishonest uninsur- 
ables could and probably would col- 
lect “early and often” and raise the 
over-all cost of insurance to the pub- 
lic. But isn’t being protected by the 
State worth all this? Or, as Bob 
Hope says, “Is it?” 

This is not just a pessimistic pic- 
ture, it’s thinking a matter through. 
Government insurance seems as cer- 
tain to follow rigid regulation as the 
night follows the day. 





THE 
PUBLIC 


by CHARLES C. HEWITT 
Boit, Dalton and Church, Boston 


The urge is strong for insurance 
legislative change as a result of the 
Supreme Court decision which pre- 
cipitated Public Law 15. Many of 
our best brains and ablest men are 
almost under an hypnotic spell as 
they move towards literally asking 
for their chains. They are either 
very conservative or perhaps they 
are intimidated by the very law 
against intimidation—the Sherman 
Act and its corollaries. Yet the case 
against the S.E.U.A. was not really 
the result of any dissatisfaction 
with the general conduct of the in- 
surance business as respects its serv- 
ice to the public. That particular 
lawsuit was a matter of inter-insur- 
ance company practices. It was not 
abuse of the policyholders. 


Rigid Laws the Alternative 


The alternative to permitting by 
law a reasonable degree of collabo- 
ration and expense saving among in- 
surance companies doing business in 
much the same way seems to be a 
rigid set of laws and requirements. 

The height of comfort (though 
it’s a fool’s paradise, it seems to me) 
for insurance companies is to have 
rigid state-made rates with com- 
pletely filed forms and tightly super- 
vised practices. Under these condi- 
tions, an insurance company cannot 
meet any special conditions a person 
might have because “It is against its 
filings.” It cannot reduce a fixed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Regulation—Continued 


rate, however meritorious, because 
“of its filings.” The State won’t let 
the company do this or that. 


Against Advance Approval 


I am for the State Insurance De- 
partment’s right upon public com- 
plaint to disapprove insurance ‘rates 
or forms or actions under broad 
principles of equity, but 1 am 
against, and firmly against, a state 
department being required to give 
advance approval by the filing 
method. 

When a state must approve a rate 
or form or a practice in advance and 
do it specifically, all the responsibil- 
ity is upon the state and that is 
“duck soup” for the certain insur- 
ance company interests, though it is 
pretty tough on the buyer of the 

licy : 

The most dangerous and sinister, 
yet the most likely, result of present 
insurance thinking in the relation to 
the requirements of Public Law 15 
is that we must have joint rate-mak- 
ing bureaus into which all types of 
companies may, but cannot, be 
forced to come. 


Some Cooperation Required 


For fear that insurance companies 
may at some time be penalized for 
combining or associating and also to 
escape the charge of “coercion, boy- 
cott or intimidation” which are left 
open in the Federal insurance mora- 
torium law, insurance companies 
must search for practical means to 
conduct their business unless they 
are permitted by law to do substan- 
tially what they used to do. Insur- 
ance companies must combine and 
associate to a certain extent in the 
public interest as well as their own, 
if they are to maintain some sem- 
blance of reason and order in in- 
surance prices and in risk-taking. 
While most proposed rating laws 
permit more than one rating bureau 
to operate, these laws seem to be 
so constructed that all types of in- 
surance companies can crowd into 
the same rate- and procedure-mak- 
ing body, forming a motley crew and 
eliminating competition. 

A joint rate- and procedure-mak- 
ing body to which all types of insur- 
ance companies may or must belong 


can hardly expect to provide rates 
that are “adequate, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory” and at the same 
time eompetitive. If such a common 
body did not. permit certain com- 
panies to pay dividends, it would be 
unfair to them and their policyhold- 
ers, and if it did permit it, it would 
be unfair to the companies that 
could not do it. This kind of joint 
body is conceived in discrimination. 

Do you know where you as agents 
fit in a rating bureau backed by state 
authority but open to all types of in- 
surance companies ? Well, you ought 


Charles C. Hewitt was born November 3, 
1889, in Chicago. He began his career in 
insurance in 1910, when he joined the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters as a rater. In 
1913 he became Western Canada Fire Un- 
derwriter's first traveling rater. Joining the 
National Fire in 1919 as state agent in West 
Virginia he progressed with that company 
until 1929, when he was made vice president. 
He left that company in 1934 to become a 
partner in the firm of Boit, Dalton and 
Church, Boston. 





to know and you ought to raise 
“Ned” about it and in time. You fit 
between two eight-balls, and either 
way you look at it you’re behind one 
of them. Why? Well, now you 
represent the most apparent differ- 
ence between the price of the fixed- 
cost fellow and the dividend fellow. 
Don’t expect anybody but yourselves 
to remember when the “dog eat dog”’ 
competition starts in this joint bu- 
reau, that you are the public’s pro- 
tector, that you as peacemaker keep 
insurance working by filling in the 
gaps, by constantly reminding busy 





people what they need insurance. 
wise, by seeing that the public getsa 
fair loss deal, and that the policy. 
holder is not left alone in time of 
disaster with an adjuster for the 
company that wrote the policy—a 
man who frequently can weil afford 
to lose one customer rather thap 
forget technicalities. Don’t expect 
anybody to feel that the “other fel. 
low” whose work or service adds to 
competitive problems is worth his 
hire. If you are going to be saved 
in this realignment, don’t you stand 
for a joint rate-making bureau into 
which companies of different types 
can crowd. 


All-out Regulation 


An “open to all” rate-making 
body for all types of companies will 
almost certainly include commission 
regulation and revision at the outset 
and then the regulation of every 
item of expense in the insurance 
business. Look at compulsory au- 
tomobile formulas and at workmen’s 
compensation formulas as an exam- 
ple to see what happens and who 
gains by state controlled rates. There 
seems no good reason why the pro- 
ducer or anybody in the insurance 
business should work for Chinese 
wages. However, it certainly is 
against the public’s interest to place 
the public’s representative where he 
will be the automatic target of all 
attempts of several different styles 
of insurance companies in the same 
price-making bureau to reconcile 
their costs. 


Danger of Joint Rate Body 


Watch out for the claim that the 
joint rating body hasn’t stifled com- 
petition or hasn’t created other rank 
discrimination because these joint 
rating bureaus have existed here and 
there in the past. Under private con- 
trols there have been some few “es- 
capes” for the “hog-tied” companies, 
but when the rating action becomes 
law, that means it is final. Then the 
full force of the evil in these com- 
mon rate-making bodies will come to 
light and it will have the law’s pro- 
tection. Then it will be too late to 
do much about it. 

If such a body comes into exist- 
ence, it will be the forerunner of one 
of the biggest business grabs imag- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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CONCILIATION PREFERRED 


National Association of Insurance Agents 


interests is far greater than the 
sum total of our differences 
whatever they may be. Conflicts 
within our business, between any 
groups no matter how apparently 
well-grounded irritations or un- 
certainties may be, are always un- 
wise. In these times they are absurd. 
We’ have before us the spectacle 
of a world torn by nearly five years 
of conflict in Europe and the Near 
East. We see hundreds of millions 
of people who have learned by the 
bitterest of experience that the al- 
ternate to the use of reason and 
intelligence and consideration for 
the other fellow’s interest is ulti- 
mately destruction. Businessmen 
know that war is never good busi- 
ness. Businessmen know that a 
reasonable settlement is better than 
a victorious lawsuit. In these times 
there is no excuse for any group 
within any business putting its own 
interests above those of the other 
elements in a business. 


Ti sum total of our common 


Demonstration of Harmony 


Recently I had an impressive dem- 
onstration of the strides which have 
been made in harmony at a testi- 
monial dinner in Pittsburgh to Ray 
Thomas of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and John 
Thomas, .president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. At 
that dinner Kenneth Spencer, presi- 
dent of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, John 
Thomas, himself, Ray Thomas as 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and Hol- 
gar Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, em- 
phasized the basic theme of unity 
within the great business of insur- 
ance. John Thomas pointed out 
that the word, “insurance” included 
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by AVERELL BROUGHTON 
Public Relations Counsel, 


mutuals, reciprocals and every form 
of honestly operated business which 
bears the label. It was a statesman- 
like viewpoint, and it was applauded. 

The American system of free 
enterprise, of individual effort and 
self-regulated industry is passing 
through an hour of trial. This or- 
deal was not the product of any one 
individual or small group but an 
evidence of world drift. To show 
discord and lack of unity within our 
business, or for that matter in any 
other business, is to invite regula- 





tion by those who will say, “If 
those fellows can’t get together in 
the public interest, it would seem 
that the Government should step in.” 


Ninety Per Cent Performance 


Quoting Arthur Page, “Public 
Relations activity is said to be ninety 
per cent performance and ten per 
cent letting people know about it.” 


There can be no satisfactory per- 
formance that is not based on in- 
ternal unity. 

It is obvious even today that to 
the general public all imsurance 
stands or falls together. To those 
of us who know the great differences 
which exist in the method of oper- 
ation in the stock insurance field 
and in other aspects of insurance 
that seems absurd. But it is the 
literal truth. Just as every man who 
works in a bank is a banker to the 
public, so every man who deals in 
insurance whether it be life, fire, 
casualty or inland marine is an in- 
surance man. 


Development of Unity 


When I speak of the development 
of unity, I have in mind specific 
things. There is a new and impor- 
tant committee made up of large 
agents, the personnel of which is 
soon to be announced. There is an 
important liaison committee de- 
signed to promote harmony and ef- 
fective effort among and with all 
producers and the companies. I be- 
lieve that liaison with the insurance 
commissioners and other organiza- 
tions is better today than ever be- 
fore. 

If all producers are united, we 
are politically indestructible. They 
can bring the story of their services 
to state and national legislators in 
every section of the country. As 
they support other business, so other 
business supports them, but all this 
strength is founded on one essential, 
necessary idea, the idea of unity 
within the business— one for all and 
all for one. That puts a heavy bur- 
dent on the individual, who must in 
his own operations justify the con- 
fidence the public has in all insur- 


ance. 
—From an address before the Chi- 
cago Insurance Agents Association 
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Michigan Reduces Rates 


N AVERAGE decrease of 
12.8% in compensation rates 
effective December 31, 1945 was an- 
nounced by the Michigan Commis- 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION RATES AMENDED 


sioner of Insurance. More than 700 
classifications have been reduced or 
remain the same, with eight classifi- 
cations being increased under the 
order. Maximum reductions or in- 
creases in any given year can not 





Highlights * ‘ 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


The Thames on Fire 


The great Tooley Street Fire in London June 6th, 
1861, was the second most destructive fire the city 
had ever known. In the great fire of 1666 there had 
been no fire insurance associations to suffer, but in 
this one a loss of nearly £2,000,000 was largely 
covered by insurance. The buildings in which the 
fire started, and others adjoining, were ranked 
among the best risks of their class and thought to 
be in a large degree fire resistive. But they could 
not stand up to the enormous heat caused by the 
combustiblé merchandise they held. Large quanti- 
ties of tallow stored in the buildings’ b ts 
melted and ran blazing into the Thames, greatly 
endangering the shipping. Weeks passed before the 
fire was finally extinguished, and the Chief of the 
London Fire Establishment lost his life in it. As a 
result of this fire the rates for mercantile insurance 
were put up on the “panic” principles, and require- 
ments were made regarding the classification and 
storage of merchandise and the structural condition 
of the buildings. 





Many of our most respected fire regulations 
came about because of some preventable 
catastrophe. The NATIONAL UNION and 
BIRMINGHAM have long been advocates of 
protective measures designed to save lives 
and needless property waste. 
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exceed 25% regardless of the ex. 
perience shown under the rate-mak. 
ing formula. 


Increase in Rhode Island 


Effective March 1, 1946, work. 
men’s compensation rates in Rhode 
Island will be increased 20.3%. A 
worker’s legal right to collect both 
workmen’s compensation and cash 
sickness benefits simultaneously, has 
encouraged malingering in many 
cases. Carleton 1. Fischer, president 
of the Rhode Island Association of 
Insurance Agents, claimed that the 
loss ratio, for the ten year period 
ending 1943 in this state, was 65.4%, 
or 2.9% greater than the top per- 
missible loss ratio listed by insur- 
ance companies. 


Texas Rates Reduced 


Over-all reductions of 0.3% in 
the general rate level tor workmen's 
compensation, effective February l, 
were announced by the Texas In- 
surance Department. 1n addition, 
the wartime emergency rule as re- 
spects the elimination of the so- 
called “bonus overtime wages’’ is to 
remain in effect, a saving to the 
policyholder of 442% of the pre 
mium. Mr. Gibbs, Casualty Insur- 
ance Commissioner, stated that the 
adverse trend in loss experience re- 
sulted in the low reduction this year. 
Interstate writing, which permits an 
employer to have only one policy to 
cover his operations in Texas and 
in other states, was approved. Rates, 
rules and forms for the writing oi 
employers’ liability and occupa 
tional disease insurance in conjunc 
tion with the workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy or on a separate policy, 
were also approved by the commis 
sion. 


Missouri Approves Increase 


Approval of the 11.1% increase in 
Missouri’s manual rates for work- 
men’s compensation effective De- 
cember 31, 1945 has been granted by 
Owen G. Jackson, Superintendent 
of Insurance. He declared that the 
over-all increase in the manual level 
is justified by the experience of pol 
icy years 1942 and 1943 now avail- 
able, solely Missouri experience, 
which shows a loss ratio of 66%. 
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HILE the business of the 
W average agent reached a new 

high during the war, most 
of that increase was not due to su- 
perior salesmanship, but to scarcity 
and rising replacement costs and 
self-selling on the part of the public, 
who suddenly realized that their old 
automobiles, homes and furnishings 
had a wartime value that should be 
protected with insurance. 

But even with this push from the 
public, the sale of insurance did not 
rise as rapidly as it should have. 
While replacement costs for dwell- 
ings rose 40% from 1940 to 1944, 
nationwide stock fire insurance pre- 
miums on dwellings increased less 
than 7 per cent with allowances made 
for rate reductions in some states. 
This very small increase should 
make every agent who believes his 
selling methods and service are 
above reproach do some serious 
thinking. 


Future Outlook 


Almost all of the 36 million fami- 
lies of the United States have money 
to spend—over $2,800 per family. 
AU. S. Chamber of Commerce sur- 
vey indicates that nearly 20 billions 
will be spent for new automobiles, 
new homes and improvements for 
the home, for new furnishings and 
major household appliances. More- 
over, returned veterans will repre- 
sent over one-twelfth of our popu- 
lation and will make up the bulk of 
the new insurance prospects. The 
average agent, however, will not 
need to go beyond his own customers 
to get the increase in. premium in- 
come he wants. 

Five things you should decide to 
do now in order to take advantage of 
the present sales opportunities are: 
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Sales Plan 


by RAYMOND C. DREHER 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
Boston Insurance Company, Old Colony Insurance Company 


Study your territory; find out the 
compelling reasons that induce peo- 
ple to buy insurance; learn the “plus 
qualities” of your agency; analyze 
your accounts and change your sell- 
ing technique to meet today’s con- 
ditions and back it up with the right 
type of advertising. 


Territory 


Every business, large or small, 
has its own “sphere of influence”— 
the area in which it can operate with 
the best opportunity for success. It 
is the area where the agent is best 
known, the area from which he is 
taking out the greater portion of his 
business, and the area from which 
he can take out more business with 
less effort than from apy other sec- 
tion. Study this area carefully and 
continuously. Only by knowing it 
intimately can you unloose its insur- 
ance potentials. Check your local 
newspapers for merchandising facts 
and buying habits, consult the state 
development committee and the local 
chambers of commerce, be alert to 
changes in the area, know when 
vacant stores are to be tenanted, 
when permits indicate the construc- 
tion of new property, when families 
move, and who the returned vet- 
erans are and what they plan to do. 

Concentrating your selling efforts 
in this area makes sense. You're 
not making long jumps between 
calls. You see more people in less 
time. But concentrating on this defi- 
nite area doesn’t mean that you will 
soon reach the saturation point. As 
one well-known selling expert has 
put it: “You are not selling a stand- 


ing army, you are selling a parade; 
part of your market every year is 
passing out and another part is 
coming in.” 


Buying Habits 


The average family today spends 
about $45 for cigarettes and $36 for 
silk stockings a year. It will will- 
ingly spend $81 a year for pleasure 
and satisfaction, but it hasn’t been 
convinced that it should spend at 
least the same amount for peace of 
mind and security. This is a direct 
challenge to every insurance agent. 

If you knew the basic reasons why 
your customers are buying insur- 
ance, you would be able to use those 
same reasons to sell more insurance 
to more people of like circumstances 
and reactions in your “sphere of in- 
fluence,” with little effort and in less 
time. 


Conduct a Market Analysis 


To find out these reasons conduct 
a market analysis similar to the fact- 
finding and public opinion polls. The 
first step is to define the problem. 
Prepare a questionnaire which lists 
questions on buying habits, reasons 
for buying insurance, interest in 
some forms of insurance and rea- 
sons for lack of interest in others, 
knowledge of insurance in general, 
and opinions about and suggestions 
on advertising and selling methods. 
This questionnaire should be used as 
a guide in all interviews to get true 
results. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Five-Point Sales—Continued 


The second step is to select those 
who are to be called on, and in this 
connection 5% of the customer list 
should be sufficient. You will find 
that the great percentage of replies 
will be quite similar. Keasons-why 
will be repeated. These will be the 
compelling reasons. Act on them 
and the ease with which you will 
make new sales will astonish you. 
Instead of selling prospects, you 
will be helping them to buy. 


“Plus Qualities" 


The third point in this five-point 
program is to learn the “plus quali- 
ties” of your agency. The instant 
an agency puts its finger on “what 
it has peculiar to itself’ that wins 
and holds customers, its sales and 
advertising problems become clear. 

If you were a business man who 
had just moved his plant to your 
community, where would you buy 
your insurance? From your agency ? 
Or from one of the other good agen- 
cies? When you get back to your 
office, write down the answer to that 
question—and the reasons. If your 
agency is the winner, feature the 
“reasons why” in your personal sell- 
ing and in your advertising. 

Study your service and ways to 
improve it, interview customers to 
find out why they placed their busi- 
ness with your agency, call on lost 
customers and find their reasons for 
moving to another agency, talk over 
the agency’s problems with field men 
and study successful agencies. Then 
outline a logical presentation that 
gives your agency character, that 
proves that all agency service is not 
the same, that will convince pros- 
pects that your agency has some- 
thing of greater value to offer in- 
surance buyers. 


Analyze Your Accounts 


The first step in selective selling 
is to determine what classes of in- 
surance buyers are responsible for 
the greater share of the total busi- 
ness at the lowest cost per sale, and 
then concentrate prospecting efforts 
on those selected groups and on those 
prospects that show definite signs 
of attaining these characteristics. 

Don’t underestimate pent-up buy- 
ing power and personal ambition 
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like the mid-west agent who for ten 
years renewed a household furniture 
policy for a worker in an automobile 
factory. This year the policy was 
returned for cancellation. The agent 
checked up and found. that his cus- 
tomer had quit his job in the factory 
four years ago and had started in 
business for himself. He now has a 
good-sized factory, employs 60 men 
and operates four trucks. The rea- 
son he had sent the policy in for 
cancellation was that he had sold the 








MULTI-MATIC 
ACCOUNTING 


ULTI-MATIC accounting was 
devised for the specific purposes 
of making more complete and useful 
financial and statistical reports avail- 
able to managements of medium and 
small businesses; reducing the cost 
of the bookkeeping operations ; and 
increasing the accuracy of reports 
prepared manually. The basic prin- 
ciple is the simultaneous posting of 
a number of financial or statistical 
reports by means of a single writing. 
The patented multi-matic account- 
ing board permits the same entry to 
appear in a number of different col- 
umns on separate reports. For ex- 
ample, a single writing prepares pay 
checks, employees’ earnings, history 
records, and the payroll register, in- 
suring that identical entries will be 
correctly distributed to the proper 
columns of the check stub or 
voucher, payroll register, and in- 
dividual employee’s ledger card. 
Information regarding multi- 
matic accounting is available through 
any branch office of Remington 
Rand, Inc., Systems Division, or 
from the Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 


furniture, having bought new furgj- 
ture for his recently purchased $26. 
000 home. 


New Selling Methods Necessary 


While there will be a real need fo, 
insurance and money at hand to pay 
for it, this does not necessarily mean 
that more money will be spent for 
insurance. The wants of the public 
are many and in excess of income. 
Competition for the public’s dollar 
will be keen. You will have to com- 
pete not only with other insurance 
agents, but with other businesses and 
services. This means that vou must 
convince people that they need in- 
surance more than they want some 
other product or service. 

Take your cue from the definition 
of the words “want” and “need.” 
A want is something that is desired; 
a need is the lack of something es- 
sential. Wants are purchased on 
emotions; needs on cold, unadulter- 
ated logic. The prospect has to think, 
and the average man will not think 
about something until it appeals to 
his self-interest and his emotions. 
So, adopt the one-two system of 
selling. First, appeal to the pros- 
pect’s emotions—his _ self-interest. 
Then give him the facts that will 
help him make a right decision. 
Present your facts in clear, simple 
language, always remembering that 
man wants things he understands— 
that your description of a policy 
must be free from technical lan- 
guage. Such a clear presentation, 
based on your knowledge of why 
people buy and should buy from 
you, will ring the bell. 


Need for Advertising 


Invest more money in advertising. 
The prospects warrant it and the 
conditions make it necessary. Direct- 
mail is the most effective medium 
for the agent since it is less exper- 
sive and because it reaches only the 
people you want to reach. Use 
monthly blotters or a postal card 
house organ, letters on new cover- 
ages, appreciation letters to build 
goodwili, and “welcome home” let- 
ters to returning veterans. If your 
budget allows it, use newspaper ad- 
vertising. It will add effectiveness 
to your direct-mail. 


From an address before the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
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PLAN FIRST - - 


vertising and public relations 

have received a lot of publicity 
in the insurance business. It is un- 
fortunate that some of this publicity 
has treated these subjects as thoug 
they were a new medical discovery 
—something in the form of a pill 
which an agent or broker could 
take, follow with a glass of water— 
or some more potent chaser—shake 
his head, throw out his chest and in 
an hour or so double his business. 


Deer G the last five years ad- 


You Are Always Advertising 


As a matter of fact, each of you 
has been advertising ever since you 
started business. Every time you 
write a letter, make a phone call or 
see a prospect you're affecting the 
people whom you are contacting. 
Advertising doesn’t increase sales; 
it affects people, and the people in- 
crease the sales. So advertising and 
public relations, as it concerns most 
of you, can be boiled down to these 
questions : 

Are you reaching the people 
whom you want to hear you? 

Are you affecting them favorably? 

Right now I may have a great 
deal of information that will help 
you, but if I don’t speak Joudly 
enough I won’t reach you and there- 
fore can’t affect you. I know that 
you have a story to tell your pros- 
pects. What I hope to do today is 
show you how—by directing your 
advertising—you can 

1. Reach more prospects, and 

2. Tell your story in a way that 
will affect them. Will make them 
increase sales for you. 

One great good has come from 
this increased interest in advertising 
on the part of insurance producers. 
No longer will they think of it in 
terms of folders or stuffers alone. 
These are but one of the many tools 
available to you. But before de- 
ciding on folders, or any form of 
media for that matter, other far 
more important points must be con- 
sidered if you are to direct your ad- 
vertising. 
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by E. R. HURD, JR. 
Advertising Manager, 


American-Associated Insurance Companies 


You'll agree, I believe, that the 
biggest part of your job is selling. 
Consider for a moment the steps 
you take in going through with a 
ems = = 

1. You decide what you are going 
to talk about and the results you 
expect to obtain. 

2. You decide on whom you will 
call. 

3. You decide how you will tell 
your story. (This depends, of 
course, on whom you call and re- 
quires (a) that you get the facts 
and (b) make your story interesting. 

4. You will ask for specific ac- 
tion on the part of the customer 
(generally in the form of a request 
for an order). 

5. If you don’t make the sale at 
your first call, you certainly will 
follow it up either by phone or an- 
other personal interview. 

6. One other thing. You will plan 
to look your best at the time you 
make your call. 


Subconscious Actions 


A good salesman does all of these 
things so many times that they be- 
come subconscious actions. Most of 
you may not even be aware of the 
various steps you take. But the 
point is, they parallel very closely 
the steps involved in directing your 
advertising. 

This talk might well be titled The 
Garden Hose versus The Drinking 
Glass, or “don’t send a boy to do a 
man’s job.” If you have ever tried 
to water your lawn with a drinking 


glass, you know how many trips it 
takes, how ineffectual each glassful 
of water is by itself. The garden 
hose, on the other hand, gives you 
the pressure you need. It also gives 
you direction and control of the 
stream so that you can cover the 
area you are trying to reach. Good 
advertising is much the same. It 
requires a forceful selling message 
directed through the proper media, 
to reach the customers you have se- 
lected in advance. In addition the 
garden hose gives you a continuous 
flow of water. This is necessary in 
your advertising too. Only we think 
of it as continuity and repetition. 
When you go out to sell, it costs you 
only your time. When you adver- 
tise, it costs not only your time but 
also money for production and 
space. So it stands to reason that 
as much—if not more—thought and 
planning should be given your ad- 
vertising as is given your selling. 


Think Before You Advertise 


This is a list of the things to think 
about as “Advertising Director” of 
your agency before you do any ad- 
vertising. 

1. What is to be accomplished? 

(theme or purpose) 

a. What is the advertising sup- 
posed to do? 

b. What is the major theme? 


(institutional or specific 
coverage ) 

c. Can you expect tangible re- 
sults ? 


(Continued on the next page) 











Plan First—Continued 


2. Who is to be reached? (audi- 

ence ) 

a. Present customers or pros- 
pects or both. 

b. What are they like? (inter- 
ests—background ) 

c. For how long do you want 
to reach them? 

d. What .action do you want 
them to take? 

3. How will they be reached? 

(media) 

Media is much like the nozzle on 
the garden hose. It gives direction 
and control to your selling message. 
“Media” includes direct mail, news- 
paper, radio, car cards, and bill- 
boards—to name the more common 
types. Each is a tool for a separate 
job, although they are often used in 
combination. After you have made 
the decision as to what media you 
will use, stop thinking in terms of 
yourself ! 


Think of the Reader 


In preparing advertising copy, 
whether it be ads, letters, or folders, 
think entirely in terms of the reader. 
Your vocabulary should become the 
vocabulary of the people you are 
trying to reach, you should stress 
the benefits and qualities of your 
product which will be of interest to 
him, and in writing you should try 
to think in terms of (1) your pros- 
pect’s needs, (2) how your product 
fills the need, and (3) what he has 
to do to get it. This means that you 
must be completely familiar with 
your facts—so that you can inter- 
pret them and tell them in logical 
sequence. 
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Providing Unsurpassed Indemnity and Exceptionally 


Stiffening of the Writing Arm 


And speaking of writing, I won- 
der whether any of you are afflicted 
with a disease called “stiffening of 
the writing arm.” You can spot the 
symptoms immediately. In the suf- 
ferer’s personal relationship with his 
friends, employees and business ac- 
quaintances, he is generally simple 
in approach and friendly in manner. 
In his speech, he uses common, 
everyday words with plenty of collo- 
quialisms and contractions. His 
voice unconsciously rises and falls to 
give emphasis to what he says. In- 
flections, in the form of questions 
and exclamations, are sprinkled 
throughout his remarks. 

But, when he starts to write or 
to think in terms of writing, his 
writing arm stiffens (perceptibly in 
advanced cases) and the resulting 
words, phrases and paragraphs fall 
upon the paper devoid of human in- 
terest and shorn of the simple un- 
derstandable quality so apparent in 
his spoken words. In talking to 
many of those afflicted with this dis- 
ease, I find that they are not con- 
scious of it, or if they are, they like 
to call it dignity. To me, a man of 
simple mind and one-syllable words, 
it’s just plain “stiffening of the writ- 
ing arm.” Of course, you can’t al- 
ways write as you talk but you can 
certainly think in simple under- 
standable language which can be 
transmitted to paper in an interest- 
ing readable style. 

Don’t misunderstand me, I am 
not opposed to the use of the dig- 
nified approach any more than I am 
opposed to anyone frowning. But 
you can’t frown, or laugh, or cry 
all the time. You use an emotional 
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change of pace to fit the subject o 
the occasion. And so it should fe 
when one is writing. It is all right 
to think of insurance as somethi 

pretty serious and dignified, by 
when we sell it to a prospective pur. 
chaser, it stands to reason that we 
must look at it, in our writing and ip 
our speaking, from his viewpoint 


Judging Advertising Material 


Admittedly, not all of the printed 
material furnished you by insurance 
companies is good and the following 
points may help you in judging the 
effectiveness of a particular piece of 
material before you decide to use it, 

Appearance. Just as you dress 
well when making a personal call, 
so anything that is sent from your 
office should be attractive. Good art 
work, good typography and a good 
quality of paper help to do this. 

Attention Device. This is gener- 
ally the headline or illustration 
which is used to create interest. A 
headline and illustration together or 
separately should make the reader 
want to read the message. That is 
the only reason they are used. Both 
of them are devices used to get at- 
tention to the message and if they 
fail to do that, they have not done 
their job. This might be a good time 
to mention the use of humorous 
illustrations. Personally, I feel that 
a humorous illustration, well done, 
is an effective way of getting atten- 
tion. The thing to remember is that 
the illustration should not burlesque 
the written point you are making. 
It should illustrate, or over-empha- 
size it, but never make fun of it. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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to maintain its business and 
build for the future must have 
a definite place in its production pro- 
gram for telling the insuring public in 
its vicinity of the agency’s facilities 
for providing complete protection 
and expert insurance advice. Effec- 
tive agency advertising not only em- 
phasizes service and expert knowl- 
edge but also reflects a spirit of 
friendliness and cooperation. At the 
same time, the agency must be pre- 
pared to back its promises with per- 
formance in order to reap the full 
benefits of its advertising. 
Advertising is merely the spade 
work; it prepares the soil for recep- 
tion of the seed, but will not produce 
the crop alone. To obtain the best 
results, it must be supplemented by 
personal contacts, by diligent efforts 
on the part of the producer, and by 
a definite production program linked 
dosely with an efficient, carefully- 
planned office procedure geared to 
make good on the agency’s promises 
to its present and prospective clients. 


T:, insurance agency that hopes 


Actions and Activities 


The public gains its knowledge 
of a local agent, his methods of do- 
ing business, and his aims and pur- 
poses from the information he dis- 
tributes through various publicity 
channels and from his actions and 
activities. Just as newspaper edi- 
torials help to mold public opinion 
on various subjects, so does the local 
agent by his activities, influence pub- 
lic opinion on every phase of the 
insurance industry. 

A local agent must be convinced 
and, in turn, convince his clients 
that the protection he offers is the 
broadest available, that it is based 
on real professional knowledge of 
the insured’s individual require- 
ments, and that it is written in 
companies whose financial stability 
and reputation for integrity are un- 
assailable. One agent takes such 
pride in the companies he represents 
that he attaches a sticker to every 
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by OSCAR BELING 
Superintendent of Office Systems, 
Royal-Liverpool Group 


policy he issues, reading, “Beware: 
your policy with us is the best in- 
surance you can buy. Think twice 
before you allow any person to in- 
fluence you to change your policy 
to some other company ; the only one 
to benefit by such a change woyld 
be the other fellow—not you.” 


Agent's Responsibilities 


The agent’s responsibility does 
not end with the writing of a policy 
and the collection of the premium. 
He must be alert to changing condi- 
tions which affect coverage and 
prompt in bringing his customers’ 





protection up to date. He should be 
equally ready to demonstrate his 
ability to arrange complete coverage 
for prospective clients. The local 
agent must establish himself as a 
good will ambassador of insurance. 

An insurance agent, by the very 
nature of his business comes into 
contact with practically every other 
type of business. He is in an excel- 
lent position to make himself an 
outstanding member of the com- 





munity by whole-hearted participa- 
tion in all important civic activities. 
For example, leadership in fire and 
accident prevention movements can 
keep an agent’s name before the 
public and lead to worth-while con- 
tacts and contracts. Other commu- 
nity interests in which an agent can 
join to advantage include member- 
ship in the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Rotary, Kiwanis or 
Lions’ Clubs; fraternal organiza- 
tions, church activities; active par- 
ticipation in Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest drives; Boy Scout 
work, interest in community educa- 
tional problems, etc. 


Claims Must. Be Substantiated 


Advertising by a local agency usu- 
ally undertakes to tell the insuring 
public the advantages of doing busi- 
ness with that particular agency. The 
message may stress the agency’s 
complete knowledge of the many 
forms of protection, the stability of 
the companies it represents, the high 
quality of its service, or any one 
of a number of other advantages, 
but in the last analysis the agency 
must be prepared to substantiate its 
claims to superiority. 

One of the most essential aids in 
sustaining an agency’s reputation 
for high-grade service is the creation 
and maintenance of a carefully- 
planned system which will both di- 
rect and support the salesmen’s ef- 
forts—a system which will tell 
where to sell, what to sell, and how 
to sell and which is designed to give 
the continuous and unremitting 
service to clients without which no 
insurance agent can hope to estab- 
lish himself. 


Human Relations 


Insurance has been often de- 
scribed as a business of human rela- 
tions and, for that reason, the most 
glowing and intriguing forms of 
advertising will prove futile in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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face of an unrenewed expiration, 
an incorrect statement of account, 
an improperly prepared policy, or a 
discourteous clerk. In fact, one very 
important form of advertising too 
often overlooked by an insurance 
agency is the appearance of the office 
itself and the methods pursued by 
the staff in serving the public. As 
Dave R. McKowan, a prominent 
agent in Oklahoma, said: 


Office Appearance 


“Far too many agents fail to 
realize that they forfeit good will 
by the very appearance of their of- 
fices, by the manner in which the 
telephone is answered, by careless 
attention to correspondence, ineffi- 
cient arrangement of office for pro- 
duction and recording, careless han- 
dling of vital records, lack of 
promptness, unprepossessing per- 
sonal appearance and unfortunate 
habits of mind and body. Very few 
agents can afford the doubtful lux- 
ury of unsightly and unclean offices, 
careless attention to correspondence 
and failure to observe the simple, 
obvious proprieties of business. 

“Practically none of us can with- 
stand the impact shabby business 
habits have upon that priceless in- 
tangible something we call good will. 
All this is elementary, it is true. Yet 
it is amazing how many potentially 
good agents miss the boat by failures 
in some one or more of those simple 
little essentials of behavior.” 

To back up the sales staff and its 
organized activities, there must be 
an efficient and well coordinated plan 
of procedure designed not only to 
service and record the business prop- 
erly but also to help provide leads 
for additional coverage. Most im- 
portant of the records which make 
up the production procedure in the 
office are those which show the lines 
or classes of business written for 
each customer. These so-called “‘line 
records” should be simple, adequate, 
and readily available. They are basic 
development tools of production and 
effective only if used constantly and 
intelligently. 

Line records serve two purposes. 
First, they act as reference records 
from which clients can be promptly 
advised on the current status of 
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their insurance protection. The 
speed with which this information 
can be produced is an important 
determining factor in building an 
agency’s reputation as a service or- 
ganization. The second purpose of 
line records is equally essential. It 
has been said frequently that “the 
best prospects are the present cus- 
tomers.”’ Line records implement 
this theory by showing what has 
been written and therefore, by sim- 
ple analysis, what should be written. 
This is in direct line with the modern 
method of selling insurance, the pres- 
entation of a complete plan of pro- 
tection to every worthwhile account. 

There are many different types of 
line records in agency offices and 
each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. The best test of the merit 
of a line record set up is its ready 
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availability, ease of filing and main- 
tenance, and accuracy and extent 
of information. One of the most 
popular forms of line records, 
known as the line folder plan, is be- 
lieved by an increasing number of 
agents to meet these requirements. 
The plan is based on the principle of 
alphabetical filing of daily reports 
combined with line records. Filing 
daily reports by insureds’ names is 
considered most practical because 
the key to past or present transac- 
tions of any business, including that 
of an insurance office, is the name 
of the customer. An insured knows 
his own name but, almost invariably, 
he does not know the name of his 
insurance carrier, his policy number, 
or expiration date. He looks to the 
agent as his insuranceman, obli- 
gated to maintain accurately all req- 


uisite records. On the other hand 
an agent building his primary pro. 
duction records around the name 
of his customers is able to consy| 
those records more promptly and 
without referring to any intermedj. 
ary books or cards. 


Mechanics of Line Records 


The mechanics of the plan are 
fairly simple. A folder is designed 
to show on its filing face a brief list. 
ing of the lines written. One of the 
folders is assigned to each insured’s 
account and in the folder are file 
all daily reports for that insured 
regardless of class of business. The 
line record information on the face 
of the folder is reduced to essentials 
as the daily reports, exact and com- 
plete copies of the policies, are right 
in the respective folders. The fold- 
ers, when arranged alphabetically 
by customers’ names, can be filed 
quickly and as quickly found because 
the insured’s name is almost always 
known when it becomes necessary to 
locate a daily report or obtain other 
data on an account. Relative cor- 
respondence is also filed in the re- 
spective folders as well as engineer- 
ing reports, survey material and 
other data pertaining to individual 
accounts. As a result, the line folder 
plan results in a “case history” for 
each customer’s account—a central- 
ized and complete record of every- 
thing relating to that customer’s in- 
surance problems. 

Agents find many worth-while ad- 
vantages in the line folder plan. 
From the functional standpoint, the 
combination of alphabetical index, 
daily reports, line records and cor- 
respondence results in fewer files 
and therefore less filing errors. 
Stepping up filing steps up all other 
office operations and provides more 
time for productive activities. Any 
change in the location of a risk is 
more readily and accurately re- 
corded on all policies involved when 
the daily reports are filed together 
for each insured. For the same rea- 
son, non-concurrencies are more 
quickly detected and corrected. In- 
dividual surveys are prepared with 
less difficulty. The office staff be- 
comes mame conscious and, conse- 
quently, sales conscious. The added 
speed in drawing complete records 
when customers request informa- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SURVEY OF ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH BUSINESS 


HE Social Security Board has 

issued the first report resulting 
from a factual survey of accident 
and health insurance business for 
the years 1938 to 1942 inclusive. 
The survey was conducted by Dr. 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Professor of 
Insurance in the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Business and consult- 
ant to the Board’s Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 

A total of 234 insurance compa- 
nies provided information for the 
survey, further reports on which 
will be issued as they are completed. 
The first report is in the form of 
three bulletins—Introduction and 
Description, Volume of Premiums, 
and Loss Ratios. Subsequent bul- 
letins will deal with expense ratios, 
acquisition costs, and other aspects 
of accident and health insurance. 

While the 234 companies repre- 
sent 60 per cent of the number of 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies, they wrote, in 1942, more 
than 90 per cent of the premiums. 
The survey figure of $458,790,506 
for the 1944 volume of business, if 
expanded by 10 per cent, would be 
closely in line with the $525,000,000 
estimate made by the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference 
of the total accident and health in- 
surance business done in that year. 

The survey does not include the 
operations of fraternal associations, 
employer or employee benefit asso- 
ciations, nonprofit hospitalization or 
medical-care plans, or companies 
dealing exclusively in hospitalization 
insurance. It likewise excludes med- 
ical payments written in connection 
with liability insurance contracts, 
figures of which are not available 
separately. 
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AVIATION ACCIDENT 
POLICIES BROADENED 


HE Indemnity Insurance Com- 

pany of North America, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is issuing a 
policy granting worldwide coverage 
to persons traveling as passengers 
on commercial airlines, military air- 
lines and licensed private aircraft. 

Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, New ‘York, New York, broad- 
ened its aviation accident policy to 
include travel anywhere in the world 
on any foreign civilian airline or 
any domestic airline operating under 
proper authority. 


KEY MAN COVERAGE 


ROUP accident and sickness 

insurance for the nation’s busi- 
ness leaders is now provided under 
the “Key Man Protection Plan” in- 
augurated by the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company. The plan is devised 
to enable management to establish a 
uniform orderly program of salary 
continuation to disabled key execu- 
tives, sales managers, production 
foremen and other higher salaried 
employees who need broader protec- 
tion in keeping with their incomes 
and living standards. World-wide air 
transport travel and North Amer- 
ican Continental non-scheduled pas- 
senger travel are covered by the 
policy which provides: life income 
for total disability due to an acci- 
dent; benefits for loss of life and 
dismemberment due to an accident ; 
one year’s sickness income; reim- 
bursement for accidental injury 
medical expenses and flexibility of 
elimination periods to conform with 
individual needs. Protection in- 
cludes both occupational and non- 


occupational diseases and is non- 
cancellable for the duration of the 
master group policy. No medical 
examination of the individual is re- 
quired. 


HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE 
EXPANDED 


DDITIONAL benefits, for the 

care of new-born children dur- 
ing joint hospitalization with the 
mother in eligible maternity cases, 
have been announced by the New 
Jersey Blue Cross Plan. The Plan 
broadened its family contract to in- 
clude the payment of $1.00 per day, 
for the child, to the extent such ma- 
ternity services are part of the then 
unutilized portion of eligible days 
for a contract year and fifty cents 
per day for the additional term of 
the contract year. Benefits are to 
be doubled for twins, tripled for 
triplets, etc. 


PINK HEALTH PLAN 
ENDORSED 


HE fifteen point program for the 

establishment of health centers 
throughout New York State, pro- 
posed by Louis H. Pink, president 
of Associated Hospital Service of 
New York, was endorsed by the 
Greater New York Hospital Serv- 
ice. Closer ties between the hos- 
pital and the family doctor, coopera- 
tion of local civic officials with pri- 
vate health and welfare agencies in 
stimulating research and establish- 
ing needed hospital facilities, were 
called for by the program. 
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motor carrier for loss or dam- 

age to property entrusted to its 
care is strict and hazardous. The 
resulting damages often mean the 
difference between profit and loss 
to the carrier, but to the insurance 
underwriter, it means either an in- 
surable or an uninsurable risk. Ob- 
viously, a discussion of such a com- 
prehensive subject must be restricted 
and these remarks will be confined 
principally to a brief statement or 
illustration of general rules with 
respect to some of the many aspects 
of common carrier’s liability. 


Te liability imposed on the 


Contract Carrier 


At common law, carriers for hire 
were classified as contract or private 
carriers and common carriers. The 
former, who does not offer his serv- 
ices to the general public but may 
pick and choose the shippers to be 
served, is not subject to the same 
stringent liability as is applied to 
the common carrier for loss or dam- 
age to goods carried. In the absence 
of contractual agreement for exten- 
sion of his liability, a contract car- 
rier is responsible only for lack of 
due care as is a warehouseman or 
other bailee. The severe responsi- 
bility required of the common car- 
rier by public policy, covers a much 
more intricate and comprehensive 
field. While in most respects the 
liability of common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and intrastate 
transportation are, with certain ex- 
ceptions to be later noted, governed 
by the same general principles, there 
is the distinction that interstate 
movement is now governed by Fed- 
eral statutory law whereas intra- 
state or local transportation is con- 
trolled by the laws of the several 
states. Although contract carriers 
engaged in interstate transportation 
are now subject to certain regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to rates, 
these comments will refer to com- 
mon carriers. 

In order to get a better perspective 
of the laws governing the liability 
of motor carriers it will be helpful 
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LIABILITY OF INTERSTATE 
MOTOR CARRIERS 






by CLARENCE R. CONKLIN, ESQ. 


Chicago, Illinois 


to review briefly the development of 
the common law as applied to com- 
mon carriers and to note the evolu- 
tion of Federal statutory law to the 
point where Congress finally as- 
sumed control of interstate transpor- 
tation by motor carriers. 


The Common Law Rule 


The common law rule as inherited 
from England and developed in the 
United States and as administered 
in the United States courts was and 
is that a common carrier is liable for. 
all loss, damage or injury to prop- 
erty held by it in its capacity as a 
common carrier except when such 
loss, damage or injury is caused by 
(1) The act of God, (2) The public 
enemy, (3) The act or fault of the 
shipper, (4) Public authority, or, 
(5) Inherent vice or nature of the 
property. The courts have frequently 
termed the carrier an insurer of the 
property except for losses arising 
through the excepted causes but 
this is said to mean nothing more 
than that the carrier is absolutely 
liable for all loss with only the 
stated exceptions. 

During the period of development 
under the common law, carriers at- 
tempted various methods of lessen- 
ing their responsibilities by means 
of limitation agreements. The 
United States Supreme Court ap- 
proved the rule that while it is ele- 
mentary that a carrier could not 
exempt himself from liability for 
his own negligence, he might by a 
fair and reasonable agreement, limit 
the amount recoverable by the ship- 
per to an agreed value, made for the 
purpose of obtaining the lower of 
two rates or charge proportionate 
to the amount of the risk. State- 
ment of the common law rule in the 
case of Hart v. Pennsylvania R. R., 


112 U. S. 331 has been so often 
cited in later cases and is so explicit 
that I quote it: 


“The agreement as to value has no tend- 
ency to exempt from liability for negli- 
gence. It does not induce want of care. 
It exacts from the carrier the measure 
of care due to the value agreed on. The 
carrier is bound to respond in that value 
for negligence. The compensation for 
carriage is based on that value. The 
shipper is estopped from saying that the 
value is greater. The articles have no 
greater value, for the purpose of contract 
of transportation, between the parties to 
that contract. The carrier must respond 
for negligence up to that value. It is just 
and reasonable that such a contract, fairly 
entered into, and where there is no deceit 
7 ee on the shipper, should be up- 
eld.” 


While, as will be hereafter noted, 
the common law rule respecting 
limited or released valuation agree- 
ments has been abrogated by the 
Cummings amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and is no 
longer applicable to interstate trans- 
portation, the rule still applies to 
transportation by common carriers 
not under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Act. This statement is sub- 
ject to the qualification that the 
common law as administered by the 
laws of each state will govern unless 
superseded by local statutory enact- 
ment. 


Development of Statutory Law 


The Interstate Commerce Act was 
passed in 1887. This was the first 
step in the transition from common 
law to Federal statutory domination 
of interstate transportation. While 
this Act as originally passed dealt 
with some phases of the regulation 
of carriers, it was not until 1906 that 
Congress indicated its intention to 
assume control of interstate trans- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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portation by passage of the Carmack 
Amendment. The avowed purpose 
of this amendment was to provide 
a more uniform standard of liability 
for all carriers. By its terms, a car- 
rier was required to issue a bill of 
lading or a receipt for property re- 
ceived for transportation and be 
responsible for loss which occurred 
not only on its own lines but while 
the shipment was in the hands of a 
connecting carrier. Prior to this 
time, the common law rule was es- 
tablished that if a carrier contracted 
with the shipper for transportation 
of property to a point beyond his 
own lines which required the use of 
lines of connecting carriers, the car- 
rier could be held liable for losses 
which occurred after the property 
left his own lines on the theory that 
the connecting carrier was his agent. 
Carriers had been evading this re- 
sponsibility through contracts with 
the shipper by which the connecting 
carrier became the agent of the ship- 
per. The effect of the amendment 
was to prohibit or render null and 
void any such arrangements. 


Cummings Amendment 


Many varied controversies and 
lack of uniform practice in settling 
claims involving limited liability or 
valuation agreements in bills of lad- 
ing perhaps brought on the first 
Cummings Amendment in 1915. 
Under the language of this amend- 
ment, liability was imposed on the 
carrier for the full loss, damage or 
injury caused by it or any connecting 
carrier notwithstanding any agree- 
ments for limitation of liability or 
value and said that, with one excep- 
tion no longer pertinent, any such 
limitations regardless of manner or 
form, were unlawful and void. The 
second Cummings Amendment 
passed in 1916 allowed some relaxa- 
tion of this rule by providing that 
the prohibition against such limi- 
tations should not apply to any re- 
leased valuation agreements in writ- 
ing based on a choice of rates which 
had been specifically authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Carmack Amendment as 
amended remains the basic rule as to 
definition of the carriers’ liability 
for loss or damage. Congress sub- 
sequently supplemented this legis- 
lation by further amendments to this 
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section (Sec. 20, Par. (11) which 
refer to time limits for filing claims 
and suits; provided that the deliv- 
ering as well as the initial carrier be 
liable to the holder of the receipt or 
bill of lading ; and also passed other 
legislation such as the Bills of Lad- 
ing Act, etc. 

Prior to 1935, motor carriers en- 
gaged in interstate transportation 
were not subject to Federal law or 
regulation. In 1935, Congress passed 
the Motor Carrier Act which 
brought interstate transportation by 
motor carrier under Federal control. 

Prior to and since the adoption of 
this Act, various states have passed 
laws regulating motor carriers. All 
such legislation applicable to inter- 
state transportation by motor carrier 
is superseded by the Federal Act 
except where it is not in conflict with 
the Federal Act and except with 
respect to certain inherent rights of 
the states to provide for the preser- 
vation and safety of their highway 
system, etc. 


eg 
a 





Mr. Conklin, because of his long and 
specialized experience, is considered an au- 
thority upon the legal questions involved in 
considering the liability of warehousemen 
and motor carriers. 

On October 20, 1945, he read before a 
joint convention of warehousemen at Daven- 
port, lowa, portions of a paper he had pre- 
pared upon many of those increasingly im- 
portant questions. That address aroused 
much interest and caused much favorable 
comment among casualty men, motor car- 
riers, warehousemen and others interested in 
this subject. 

We regret that because of limitation of 
space, it is not possible to present, in its 
entirety, Mr. Conklin's scholarly paper, but 
we deem it a privilege to present in this 
and the next issue of our News, as much of 
it as we can. 


In 1940 Congress unified the 
various acts relating to different 
forms of interstate transportation 
and under the Transportation Ag¢ 
of 1940, the original Interstate Com. 
merce Act was designated as Part 
I, The Motor Carrier Act as Par 
Il; Part III Water Carriers, and 
in 1942 Part IV relating to Freight 
Forwarders was added. 


Liability as Defined by Statute 


The Motor Carrier Act or Part 
II of the Transportation Act of 1940 
imposes on motor carriers, the same 
liability for loss and damage to cargo 
as is applicable to rail carriers under 
the original Act. Instead of writing 
a new or identical section with re 
spect to liability, Section 219 (Title 
49, Sec. 319, Part II, U. S. Code 
Annotated), as amended 1942, pro- 
vides as follows: 


“The provisions of Section 20, (11) and 
(12) of Part I of this Act, together with 
such other provisions of such part (in 
cluding penalties) as may be necessary 
for the enforcement of such provisions, 
shall apply with respect to common car- 
riers by motor vehicle with like force 
and effect as in the case of those persons 
to which such provisions are specifically 
applicable.” 


The pertinent language of Section 
20 (11) of Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which defines the 
nature of common carriers’ liability 
is: 


“Any common carrier * * * subject to the 
provisions of this chapter receiving prop- 
erty for transportation from a point in 
one state * * * to a point in another 
state * * * shall issue a receipt or bill of 
ra therefor, and shall be liable to the 
lawful holder thereof for any loss, dam- 
age or injury to such property caused by 
it or by any common carrier * * * fo 
which such property may be delivered or 
over whose lines such property may pass 
* * * for the full actuai loss, damage or 
injury to such property * * * notwith- 
standing any limitation of liability or 
limitation of the amount of recovery of 
representation or agreement as to value 
and any such limitation without respect 
to the manner or form in which it is 
sought to be made is hereby declared to 
be unlawful and void * * *,.” 


The United States Supreme Coutt 
has said that the liability imposed 
by the statute in the words quoted 
plainly implied a liability for some 
default in common law duty as 4 
common carrier. It has been held 
that this Section was intended to 
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adopt the common law rule of the 
carrier's liability as it-was under- 
stood at that time. The statute is 
declaratory of the common law with 
respect to the definition of liability 
but it abrogated or denied the 
common law right of the carrier 
to enter into contracts or agree- 


ments with respect to released 
yaluations. The further provision 
of this section of the statute 


which embodies the second Cum- 
mings Amendment relating to agreed 
released valuation which are ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will be discussed later. 
Under the statute, the rule respect- 
ing liability therefor is as it was at 
common law that the carrier is an 
insurer of the property entrusted to 
him and is responsible for all loss or 
damage while same is in his custody 
as acommon carrier except when the 
loss or damage is occasioned by the 
act of God, the public enemy, fault 
of the shipper, inherent nature of 
the goods and by operation of law. 


Exemptions from Liability 


(a) THE ACT OF GOD. An 
act of God has been defined as an 
accident not attributable to human 
agency. It means the action of the 
forces of nature, in opposition to the 
act of man, such as lightning, 
storms, floods, earthquake and the 
like. Carriers have uniformly been 
held liable for loss by fire except 
where it can be shown that it was 
caused by spontaneous combustion, 
lightning or some other operation 
of nature. In cases arising out of the 
great Chicago fire of 1871, it was 
held that the fire was not an act of 
God and carriers were not excused 
from liability. It should be noted 
that even though goods are damaged 
by an act of God, as in a flood, the 
carrier can still be held responsible 
for his negligence in not endeavoring 
to save the shipment or prevent 
further loss. Where the loss is 
caused by co-mingling of an act of 
God and negligence of the carrier 
the rule is that if the negligence of 
the carrier as an active and coopera- 
tive cause, mingled with the opera- 
tion of natural causes, the carrier is 
liable. A case which illustrates this 
point occurred not long ago where 
two trucks of a long hau! carrier 
were driving a regular night run 
during a heavy rainstorm. A flash 
flood suddenly burst through a low 
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embankment and covered the high- 
way. The lead truck struck the 
water and skidded into the ditch. The 
second truck following about 200 
yards behind also overturned and 
came to rest directly behind the 


other. Valuable cargo was aboard. 


and a question of liability was raised. 

While the flood was undoubtedly 
an act of God, the drivers’ lack of 
due care in driving under such con- 
ditions constituted negligence. On 


the sound advice of counsel, the 
carrier paid the loss. 

(b) THE PUBLIC ENEMY. 
This exemption rarely arises. Pub- 
lic enemy means the enemy of the 
country to which the carrier belongs 
and pirates who are deemed enemies 
of all countries. Rioters, strikers 
and mobs not operating as a military 
force against the government are not 
public enemies in the sense of the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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AVAILABLE FORMS OF AVIATION INSURANCE 


All existing forms of Aviation Insurance 
are made available under this arrange- 
ment and include: 


(a) Aircraft Hull Insurance, i.e., covering 
aircraft against physical loss or damage. 
(b) Aircraft Third Party Liability Insur- 
ance, i.e., covering legal liability of air- 
craft owners and operators to the public, 
passengers and for damage to property of 
others. 


(c) Airport and Airmeet Liability, i.c., 
covering legal liability of owners or oper- 
ators of airports to the public and for 
damage to property of others and the 
legal liability of the Managers or oper- 
ators of air-meets. 


(d) Personal Accident Insurance for avia- 
tion students, pilots and instructors: Air- 
surance (Accident insurance for sched- 
uled airline passengers) for the Indivi- 
dual, Airsurance I (Employers Aviation 
Indemnity contract) and Airsurance II 
(Group Accident Insurance). 


(e) Employers Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance for employers 
engaged wholly or principally in the air- 
craft industry such as airlines; aviation 
schools; flying services; makers of air- 
craft, engines, accessories; repair stations; 
irrespective of whether the majority of 
the payroll is applicable to flying classifi- 
cations or not. 


Items (b) to (e) inclusive will be 


written through Member Casualty Coa 
panies of USAIG whose facilities aft 
made available through this arrangement 
to our Agents. Orders placed by ou 
Agents will be covered by a policy in the 
member Casualty Company of the USAIG 
which they designate. 


All policies and binders will be issued 
and delivered by and premiums will be 
paid to the Aviation Managers, U: 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. They 
will gladly supply applications and rates 
upon request to the nearest office: 80 Joha 
Street, New York 7; 175 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 4; 724 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 14; Trust Co. of Georgia Build 
ing, Atlanta 3. 


——— 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTION 1 


(a) The need for many of our 
insurance contracts rests on the law 
of torts. What is a tort? Illustrate 
at least three kinds of acts that are 
classified as torts. 

(b) “A” sues “B” for $20,000 
damages for injuries allegedly 
caused by “B’s” automobile. A jury 
awards “A’’ $10,000. Who has the 
right to appeal this case? On what 
grounds? 

(c) Explain the purpose of the 
United States Court of Claims. Is 
an award by this court final? Ex- 
plain. 


Answer 


(a) A tort is a private civil 
wrong. It may also be defined as 
a wrongful act not arising out of 
contract. 

Members of society have certain 
rights or “interests,” such as the 
right to freedom from bodily harm. 
An unlawful invasion of these rights 
constitutes a wrong or tort, which 
confers upon the aggrieved party 
civil legal remedies against the 
wrongdoer. 

Three kinds of wrongful acts 
which constitute torts are: acts 
which injure the person of another, 
such as assault and battery, or run- 
ning down a pedestrian as a result 
of negligently operating a car; acts 
which injure the property of an- 
other, such as trespass to real estate, 
conversion of personality, infringe- 
ment of patents; and acts which in- 
jure the reputation of another. 

(b) Both “A” and “B” have the 
right to appeal, on the ground of 
impropriety of the amount awarded 
—A,” on the ground that the sum 
awarded is too small; and “B,” on 
the ground that the amount is exces- 
sive. 

Of course, “B,” the defendant 
against whom judgment was ren- 
dered, has the right to appeal on the 
basis of any other conduct constitut- 
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ing “reversible error” on the part 
of the lower court, such as the re- 
fusal to admit proper and material 
evidence offered by “B,” an im- 
proper charge to the jury on the 
governing legal rules, etc. 

(c) The United States is a sover- 
eign power and therefore may not 
be sued without its consent. This 
rule stems from the old political con- 
cept “The King can do no wrong.” 
However, it was felt that some rem- 
edy should be afforded to parties 
who suffer harm by the acts of Fed- 
eral employees in carrying out gov- 
ernment ‘functions. The Court of 
Claims was established to hear and 
pass upon the claims of these par- 
ties. 


An award of the Court of Claims - 


is final. However, collection of the 
award is contingent upon Congres- 
sional appropriation. There can be 
no collection until and unless Con- 
gress by statute authorizes an appro- 
priation in payment of the claim- 
ant’s award. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June 
1945 Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer examinations given by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was nec- 
essary to each posite answer 
and present it in condensed form. However, 
the content in some cases is more complete 
than was required for a high grade and 
answers have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although 
these answers have been taken from merito- 
rious papers, they are not necessarily perfect. 
Many of the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no hard and 
fast solution could be required. Credit was 
given for the reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent application 
of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on 
this set of questions and answers as a method 
of direct preparation for the P.  @, 
examinations. They may be useful as a quide 
to the type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Institute, but 
they cannot be a substitute for thorough 
study and mastery of the subject matter of 
the Institute's curriculum. 





QUESTION 2 


The Statute of Frauds requires 
that to be enforceable, contracts per- 
taining to realty must be proved by 
written memorandum, but the stat- 
ute does not mention insurance con- 
tracts. 

(a) Illustrate at least three other 
classes of contracts that must be in 
writing and in each case explain why 
the formality is necessary. 

(b) In view of the fact that in- 
surance contracts are not mentioned 
in the Statute of Frauds, is it cor- 
rect to conclude that an oral insur- 
ance contract is enforceable? Ex- 


plain. 
Answer 


(a) Other classes of contracts 
which must be in writing or evi- 
denced by written memorandum un- 
der the Statute of Frauds, with the 
reasons in each case, are: 

1. A promise to answer for the 
debt, default, or miscarriage of an- 
other. 

This is a serious and onerous type 
of undertaking which should not be 
lightly assumed and should not be 
saddled upon a party without clear 
evidence of the nature, terms and 
extent of his obligation. This is 
especially true when the promisor 
derives no personal benefit for his 
undertaking. Written evidence 
serves to obviate the promisor’s 
temptation to deny his promise and 
the temptation of the promisee or 
creditor to enlarge the scope of the 
guarantor’s promise. It also prevents 
the creditor from stretching vague 
general utterances of another into 
the terms of an absolute guaranty. 

2. A promise of an executor or 
administrator to pay, out of his per- 
sonal funds, an obligation oz debt of 
the decedent whose estate he is ad- 
ministering. 

The reasons for requiring the 
promise to be in writing are basically 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the same as those given above. Writ- 
ten evidence serves to reduce or 
eliminate litigation over hasty and 
unconsidered promises of executors 
or administrators, and prevents 
vague and broad language from be- 
ing twisted into terms of binding 
commitments. 


3. A promise or contract made in 
consideration of marriage. 

Contracts in consideration of mar- 
riage are too important in our social 
and economic structure to permit 
them to rest on oral statements 
alone. The promises of the parties 
should be deliberate, considered, and 
precise. Written evidence helps to 
prevent squabbles and lawsuits aris- 
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ing out of rash promises of suitors 
and the scheming of disappointed 
parties. 

4. An agreement which is not tp 
be performed within one year of 
the time it is made. 

Men’s memory is too short to kk 
entrusted with the details of agree. 
ments of this character. The re 
quirement for the formality her 
substitutes a written document for 
man’s hazy memory and tends tp 
discourage litigation based on vary. 
ing and prejudiced human recollec- 
tions. 

5. A contract for the sale of goods 
or personalty where the price isa 
certain sum or more. The sum dif- 
fers in various states. The usual 
sum is “$500 or more,” though in 
some states it is higher and in some 
states it is “$50 or more.” 

Contracts of sale are important 
to the mercantile life of the com- 
munity and should be based on re- 
liable evidence, rather than allowed 
to rest on oral statements. 

(b) Yes. There is no require. 
ment in the common law or in the 
Statute of Frauds that insurance 


contracts be in writing. As a matter | 


of general legal principles and com- 
mon law rules a contract of insur- 
ance may be oral. However, it is 
necessary in this connection to con- 
sider the various state insurance 
statutes and the charters of insur- 
ance companies. A particular stat- 
ute or charter may require, either 
expressly or by construction, that 
the contract be in writing. As 
practical matter, contracts of insur- 
ance are almost invariably in writ 
ing. 

A contract of present insurance 
must be distinguished from a con- 
tract to insure, such as a contract 
to issue a regular policy in the future 
with the understanding that the 
prospective recipient of the policy 
is covered in the meantime. The 
making of oral contracts of this kind 
represents a familiar and frequent 
practice and it is well settled that 
such contracts may be oral. Custom 
and law have sanctioned oral “bind- 
ers” or pre-policy and preliminary 
insurance contracts of this character. 


QUESTION 3 

“C” asks “D” for a loan, and 
“D” gives him a check. Subst 
quently “D” learns that “C” 1s 4 
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very poor credit risk and, therefore, 
notifies his bank to stop payment on 
the check. Before “C” attempts to 
cash the check, and without knowing 
that “D” has stopped payment, he 
shows it to “E” who knows “D’s” 
credit is good. Influenced by this 
evidence of “C’s” improved re- 
sources, “E” delivers groceries to 
“C’s’ home. When “C” discovers 
the payment has been stopped on 
“D’s’ check, he is unable to pay 

(a) Does “C” have any legal 
remedy to force “D” to make good 
on the check? Explain. 

(b) Does “E” have any legal 
remedy to compel “D” to pay for 
the groceries? Explain. 

(c) If “C” had endorsed the 
check before showing it to “E,” 
would “E” have any legal remedy 
against “D” ? If so, what and why? 
If none, why not? 


Answer 


(a) No. It appears that the loan 
was gratuitous, without any con- 
sideration to support it, and “C” is 
not a holder in due course. There- 
fore, between the immediate parties 
—‘D,” the drawer, and “C,” the 
payee—it is permissible to set up 
personal defenses, such as fraud or 
lack of consideration. 

If the promise of “D” to make the 
loan is part of a valid contract be- 
tween “D” and “C,” and is thus 
supported by consideration, “C” of 
course has a remedy for breach of 
contract against ““D.” However, the 
facts do not indicate that such is the 
case. 

(b) No. The contract for gro- 
ceries was a matter solely between 
“C” and “E.” There was no privity 
of contract for groceries between 
“E” and “D,” since “E” never be- 
came a party to the check. The 
mere fact that “C” showed “E” the 
check, and that “E” was induced 
thereby to deliver groceries to “C,” 
does not create a contractual rela- 
tionship between “E” and “D” ob- 
ligating the latter to pay “E” for the 
groceries. 

There is nothing to indicate that 
this transaction was a fraudulent 
scheme or device concocted by “C” 
and “D” for the very purpose of 
defrauding “E.” Of course, if this 
were the case, “E” would have a 
claim for damages against “D” on 
the ground of fraud and deceit. 
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Insurance is a personal 
matter. Just the 
right amount plus just 
the right kind 
equals “protection.” 
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This would be a claim in tort, not 
one for breach of contract. 

(c) No. The same reasons given 
in the preceding answer to (b) 
would be equally applicable here, 
even if “C” had endorsed the check 
before showing it to “E.” Merely 
endorsing the check and showing it 
to “E” did not make him a party to 
the instrument. If after such en- 
dorsement “C” had delivered the 
check to “E” in payment for the 
groceries, the answer would be oth- 
erwise. In that event “E” would 


~ have become a holder in due course. 


Such a holder of a negotiable instru- 
ment is subject only to real defenses, 
like forgery or material alteration, 
and is unaffected by personal de- 
fenses, such as lack of consideration. 


QUESTION 4 


The investment department of a 
casualty insurance company has ac- 
quired a parcel of rural property 
from “F” in liquidation of a debt 
and wishes to advertise it for sale 
immediately. A clerk is sent from 
the insurance company investment 
department to see if all entries have 
been properly made in the office of 
the Recorder of Deeds. In examin- 
ing the old records the clerk discov- 
ers that there was an “easement” in 
a deed recorded five years earlier, 
but no mention of it was made in 
the last two transfers of title. 

(a) Why should a deed to a piece 
of realty be recorded? Explain fully. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(b) Would the insurance com- 
pany have any legal remedy against 
“F” for the defect in the title to 
the property? Explain fully why 
or why not. 

(c) Are the reasons given in your 
answer to (a) equally applicable to 
articles of personalty? Explain. 


ee opens 





Answer 


(a) The recording of a deed in 
a place of public registry is required 
by law in order to afford protec- 
tion to all parties interested. It op- 
erates as “notice to the world,” fixes 
the rights of the transferee and pre- 
vents the intervention of claims of 
third parties. Also, failure to record 
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a deed may result in loss of | 
rights, because priority in recording 
confers priority in legal right. 

(b) The company would have no 
remedy against “F” if he had given 
a quitclaim deed. By such a deed the 
grantor merely conveys such title o; 
interest as he may have. He as 
sumes no responsibility for the state 
or condition of the title. 

The company would have a rem. 
edy against “F” if he had given, 
warranty deed. By such a deed the 
grantor warrants that he has title, 
that there are no liens, and that the 
grantee will enjoy possession free 
from the claims and encumbrances 
of others. He therefore must make 
good to the grantee should the title 
prove defective. 

(c) The reasons for requiring 
recording of title to realty are not 
equally applicable to articles of per- 
sonalty. 

Realty is fixed and possession is 
often separated from ownership, 
whereas personalty is movable and 
possession generally follows owner- 
ship. Consequently, the need for 
protection of title to personal prop- 
erty generally is not as great as in 
the case of real estate, even though 
ease of theft and physical transfer- 
ability may often make recording 
desirable. Even if desirable, a re- 
quirement that title to all personal 
property be recorded, may not he 
feasible because of its variety and 
quantity. However, it should be 
mentioned that in those cases where 
it is common to separate ownership 
and possession of personalty throuzh 
the use of conditional sales, the 
states frequently provide for record- 
ing in order to protect innocent third 
parties. 


QUESTION 5 


“G.” “H” and “J” are qeneral 
partners, each with a like interest im 
an insurance brokeraae business. 
“G” supervises the relations with 
clients, “H” runs the office and “J” 
is in charge of insbecting risks and 
adjusting losses. “H” has been an- 
noved by the freauent absences of 
“G” and “J” and says that unless 
they aive ore time to the job, he 
will quit. Two weeks later “G” and 
“J” ao on a hunting trip. They re- 
turn at the end of a week and finb 
“K” runnina the office. “K” savs 
that “H” assigned his interest in the 
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business to him. On the grounds that 
they had not consented to the as- 
signment of “H’s” interest, “G” and 
“)” immediately order “K” to leave 
the premises and demand that “H” 
return to his former duties. 

(a) With respect to the situation 
described above, explain the rights 
of “G,” “H,” “J” and “K.” 

(b) Instead of a general partner- 
sip, assume that “G,” “H” and “J” 
had incorporated their business (not 


as a closed corporation) and each; 
owned an equal amount of the stock. | 
“H” sells his stock to “K” without 


consulting “G” or “J.” Explain the 
rights of “G,” “H,” “J” and “K.” 


Answer 


(a) A partner’s interest in a part- | 
nership embraces his voice in the} 
control and management of the busi-; 
ness and his financial equity. The j 


latter entitles him to a proportionate 
part of the profits and also to a 
proportionate part of the surplus, 
if any, upon dissolution and liqui- 
dation of the firm. A partner may 
by assignment transfer this financial 
equity to another, but he cannot 
transfer his voice in the control and 
the management unless his copart- 
ners consent. Partnership is a per- 
sonal relationship and the admission 
of a new partner requires the con- 
sent of the members of the firm. 

Hence, as a result of the assign- 
ment “K” acquired “H’s” financial 
equity in the business. “K” is en- 
titled to “H’s” part of the profits 
and, upon dissolution and liquidation 
of the business, to “H’s” part of the 
surplus, if any. However, “K” did 
not become a partner entitled to par- 
ticipate in the management and con- 
trol. Since “G” and “J” are un- 
willing to accept the newcomer as an 
associate, they are perfectly within 
their rights in ordering him off the 
premises. 

“G” and “J” will be unable to 
enforce their demand for “H’s” re- 
turn. Since the status of partners 
is personal in nature a court will not 
compel an unwilling partner to con- 
tinue. Of course, such a partner will 
nevertheless be liable to his copart- 
ners for breach of contract if he has 
broken a contract in severing his 
relationship. So here, if the part- 
nership was one for a term which 
had not yet expired, “H” would be 
liable for damages to “G” and “J.” 
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On the other hand, if the partner- 
ship was one terminable at will, 
“H” would not be liable. 

“G” and “J” have apparently been 
remiss in their obligations to the 
firm and may have to acount for the 
ensuing loss to the business. The 
existence and extent of liability in 
this regard depend upon the terms 


and construction of the partnership 
agreement and the extent of the 
dereliction. 

(b) In a corporation which is not 
closed a stockholder may dispose of 
his stock as he pleases. The effect 
of a transfer is merely to substitute 
one stockholder for another. The 

(Continued on the next page) 
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corporation is a legal entity and its 
existence is not broken by the de- 
parture of stockholders and trans- 
fers of stock. 

The sale of the stock by “H” to 
“K” merely puts “K” as a stock- 
holder in the place of “H,” and “K” 
acquires the same rights formerly 
possessed by “H” as a stockholder. 
“G” and “J” must recognize the 
transfer. “K” will have the right 
to vote for directors, the right to re- 


ceive dividends declared, and all 
other rights incident to holding stock 
in the corporation. 

Of course, the extent to which 
“K” may participate in the active 
management of the business will de- 
depend upon the circumstances. The 
executive officers of a corporation 
are appointed by the board of direc- 
tors, and the latter in turn are elected 
by the stockholders. In this respect, 
“KK” may find himself in the position 
of a minority stockholder, if “G” 
and “J” band together. 
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QUESTION 6 


At ten-thirty on the morning 6 
February Sth “L” delivered an ap. 
plication to the office of an insurance 
company, requesting coverage ona 
shipment of steel by water, sched- 
uled to.depart the next morning. A 
clerk told him the risk would have 
to be inspected before approval, 
“L” knew such inspection was cus- 
tomary and on similar occasions 
previously this insurance company 
had always inspected “L’s” risks 
promptly and had given notice of 
rejection within a few hours if the 
risk was not acceptable. The boat 
carrying the cargo sunk at the dock 
at 9:50 a. m. on February 9th. Be- 
tween the time of filing the applica 
tion and the sinking of the -argo the 
insurance company had not com- 
municated with “L.” “L” tries to 
hold the insurance company respon- 
sible, 

(a) On what legal grounds do 
you think “L” should base his at- 
tempt to collect? Explain fully. 

(b) On what legal grounds do 
you think the imsurance company 
may try to avoid payment? Explain 
fully. 

(c) Is the legal rule mentioned in 
your answer to (a) common or un- 
common in its use to enforce insur- 
ance contracts? W hat features of the 
insurance business help to account 
for your answer? 


Answer 


(a) “L” should base his attempt 
to collect on the legal ground of 
estoppel. To do this he would show 
that a series of prior dealings had 
given him the right to presume the 
same procedure should have been 
followed in this case. He would also 
show that on each previous occasion 
of similar dealings the company had 
promptly inspected the risk and had 
given notice of rejection within a 
few hours if the risk was not accept- 
able; that in the present case he de- 
livered his application to the office 
of the company at ten-thirty on the 
morning of February 8th, and not 
hearing anything to the contrary 
throughout the rest of the day he 
relied on previous custom or practice 
and was entitled, therefore, to as- 
sume that the failure to reject was 





tantamount to acceptance. 
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(b) The company may try to 
avoid payment on the simple legal 
ground that there was no contract 
of insurance. It may contend that 
although “L” had made an offer, the 
company had never accepted the 
offer, so that no contract was ever 
made. Other possible contentions of 
the company, even if weak, might 
be that “L” had been expressly told 
that an inspection of the risk would 
be necessary, and no such inspection 
was made ; that the prior practice of 
the company in its dealings with “L” 
were not sufficient to create an estop- 
pel in this case; that silence or fail- 
ure to reject does not constitute an 
acceptance in law ; and that under all 
the circumstances the company’s de- 
lay and failure to act were not un- 
reasonable in point of time. 

(c) The legal rule of estoppel is 
commonly used to enforce insurance 
contracts. This is accounted for in 
large measure by the general nature 
of-the insurance business. The busi- 
ness is carried on primarily by agents 
charged with broad powers in nego- 
tiating insurance contracts and han- 
dling other countless details. These 
contracts are by nature technical and 
relatively complex and members of 
the public rely to a very marked de- 
gree on the statements, acts, and 
expert knowledge of the agents in 
matters involving insurance. This 
reliance upon the acts and promises 
of these agents, and upon custom 
and practice which are based on 
prior dealings with such agents, is 
the source from which estoppels 
arise, 


QUESTION 7 


(a) “M,” a minor, obtains an au- 
tomobile liability policy from Insur- 
ance Company “N” and pays the 
stated premium. Six months later 
“M” decides that he does not need 
the coverage afforded by an auto- 
mobile liability policy and because 
he is a minor demands that “N” re- 
turn the premium in full. 

(1) Could “M” compel “N” to 
return the premium? Why? 

(2) If prior to the reauest for the 
return of the premium, “M’s” negli- 
gent operation of the car caused an 
injury to “O,” could “N” refund 
the entire premium and refuse to 
defend the case because “M” is an 
infant? Give reasons. 
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(b) Legal authorities do not gen- 
erally regard life insurance policies 
as contracts for indemnity, but view 
them as agreements for the payment 
of a definite sum upon the happen- 
ing of a particular event, which may 
or may not occasion a pecuntary loss. 
Is this same attitude applicable to 
property insurance? State specifi- 
cally why or why not. 


Answer 


(a) (1) Yes. A minor’s contract 
for a non-necessary is voidable and 
he may disaffirm it. The courts gen- 
erally hold that an automobile is not 
a necessary. Accordingly, liability 
insurance for the automobile would 
likewise not be a necessary. If by 
reason of the minor’s social and 
economic status, or other conditions, 
the automobile was held to be a 
necessary for the minor, then it is 
likely that the insurance would also 
be a necessary and the minor would 
not be permitted to disaffirm. How- 
ever there is nothing to show in this 
case that unusual circumstances 
exist, hence it is assumed that the 
general rule should be applied. 


(2) No. The privilege of disaf- 
firming a contract on the ground of 
minority is personal to the minor. 
Although the minor has the option 
to avoid the contract, the other party 
is bound if he is competent and if 
the contract is otherwise valid. The 
rule permitting minors to disaffirm 
is one designed to protect minors 
and hence may not be invoked by 
competent parties who have entered 
into contracts with minors. 

(b) The same attitude is not ap- 
plicable to property insurance. Con- 
tracts of property insurance, with 
the exception of “stated value” poli- 
cies authorized in a few states by 
statute, are always contracts of in- 
demnity. Their purpose is to in- 
demnify the insured to the extent of 
the actual monetary loss or damage 
sustained by him. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine with accuracy the mone- 
tary value of a human life. On the 
other hand, physical property nor- 
mally can be valued and measured 
in terms of money; likewise the 
measure of loss on such property can 


be determined. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


Also, the moral hazard is thought 
to be greater in property insurance 
than in life insurance. This is based 
on the belief that persons are much 
less likely to commit suicide or to 
commit the serious crime of murder 
for profit than they are to commit 
less serious crimes against property 
for gain. 

In property insurance the incen- 
tive for gain and the attendant moral 
hazard are circumscribed by two fac- 
tors: First, the principle of indem- 
nity that limits recovery to the actual 
loss, and second, the principle that 
an insurable interest must exist at 
the time of the loss. 


QUESTION 8 


At quitting ‘time an employee of 
a paving company parked his steam 
roller along the side of the roadway 
he had been repairing. At either 
end of the section of the road under 
repair there was a sign “Danger— 
do not enter.” Nevertheless, several 
boys ranging in age from 9 to 11 
years, ignored the sign, entered the 
road and climbed aboard the steam 
roller. In playing with the valves, 
live steam was released and one of 
the boys was badly scalded. His 
father sues the paving company for 
medical and hospital expenses. 

(a) Explain the legal doctrine on 
which the claim for damages most 
likely will be based. 

(b) Outline the nature of the de- 
fense thatemost probably will be pre- 
sented by the paving company. 

(c) If the paving company is held 
legally responsible, would an award 
of “nominal” damages be appro- 
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priate? If so, explain why; if not, 
explain the circumstances unde 
which nominal damages are appro. 


priate. 
Answer 


(a) The claim for damages wil 
most likely be based on the legal doe. 
trine of “attractive nuisance.” This 
doctrine requires that a high degree 
of care be exercised in preventing 
the access of children to dangerous 
instrumentalities and hazardoys 
premises which are attractive to 
children. The leading precedent on 
this point has to do with children 
injured while playing about a rail- 
road turntable which had been left 
unguarded and had attracted the 
children. The court called the mech- 
anism involved an “attractive 
nuisance” and held that an obligation 
rests upon the owner of such devices 
to take unusual precautions, such as 
erecting fences, posting guards or 
watchmen, and the like, in order to 
prevent children from being at- 
tracted and gaining access to devices 
and premises of this character. Fail- 
ure to employ the high standard of 
care thus imposed entails liability. 

(b) The paving company will 
most probably defend on the follow- 
ing grounds :— 

1. The boys were trespassers and 
the company therefore owed them 
no duty to exercise special care. 

2. The company had posted signs 
reading “Danger—do not enter” 
and the boys had reached the age 
where they could read and were 
aware of any danger there might 
be awaiting them. Under the cir- 
cumstances the company had given 
sufficient warning and had done all 
that could be reasonably required 
ot it. 

3. Finally, a steam roller is not 
necessarily an attractive nuisance. 

(c) An award of nominal dam- 
ages would not be appropriate. In 
this case the suit is brought to re- 
cover compensatory damages cov- 
ering medical and hospital expenses. 
These represent determinable sums 
and recovery of the same should be 
allowed if the company is held le 
gally responsible. 

Nominal damages are awarded in 
those cases where the plaintiff recov- 
ers and wins his suit but can show 
no substantial damage or real meas- 
ure of pecuniary loss. The plaintiff 
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thus obtains vindication and judicial 
determination of his rights in the 
form of a token victory. For in- 
stance, a landowner may wish to sue 
a trespasser and thereby establish 
his ownership and the defendant’s 
trespass, even though the landowner 
suffered no monetary loss. This 
would be a proper case for an award 
of nominal damages. 

Nominal damages are awarded in 
the form of a trifling sum, such as 
six cents or one dollar. 


QUESTION 9 


“P,” a garage owner, posts in a 
conspicuous place a sign that reads 
“Not responsible for loss by fire or 
theft.” “R” leaves his car for over- 
night storage and when “P” departs 
for the night he does not bother to 
lock the door on the garage because 
“R’s’ car is the only one stored 
there. During the night “R’s” car 
is stolen. “R’s” insurance company 
pays him for the theft of the car and 
then sues the garage owner for dam- 
ages resulting from his carelessness. 
The garage owner says his sign re- 
lieved him of responsibility for the 
theft. 

ts Explain the process whereby 
the insurance company acquired a 
right of action against the garage 
owner. 

(b) State fully the legal reasons 
for your agreement or disagreement 
with the garage owner's contention. 


Answer 


(a) The process is called subro- 
gation. Under the principle of sub- 
rogation the insurer, upon paying 
the insured for a loss sustained, ac- 
quires all rights and claims possessed 
by the insured against third parties 
with respect to the loss. Thus, in this 
case the car was stolen as a result 
of “P’s” negligence and “P” is there- 
fore liable to “R” for the value of 
the car. However, the insurance 
company paid “R” for the theft of 
the car, and accordingly “R’s” right 
of action against “P” passed to the 
insurance company. The insurance 
company is said to be subrogated to 
“R’s” rights. 

The right of subrogation is often 
expressly provided for in insurance 
contracts, but it exists also by opera- 
tion of law or is “implied by law” 
even in the absence of such express 
provision. 
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(b) I disagree with the garage 
owner’s contentions. 

The arrangement between “P” 
and “R” constituted a “bailment for 
hire.” This was a bailment for the 
mutual benefit of the bailor and 
bailee. A bailment of this kind im- 
poses upon the bailee the duty to 
exercise ordinary or reasonable care, 
and the bailee is liable to the bailor 
for loss caused by the failure to ex- 
ercise such care. 

It is my opinion that a normally 
prudent person would have locked 
the garage door and therefore “P,” 
the bailee, was negligent. It is also 
clear that “P’s” negligence was the 
proximate cause of the loss. 

The fact that “P” posted a sign 
reading “Not responsible for loss 
by fire or theft” does not relieve 
him of liability. Public policy for- 
bids avoidance of legal duties and 
liabilities by mere disclaimer. There- 
fore, “P” cannot escape liability for 
failure to use proper care by the 
simple expedient of posting a sign 
disclaiming liability. 


QUESTION 10 


“S” owns a business that sells and 
services gas generators for farms. 
A request is received for service on 
a farm twenty-five miles away, but 
on account of the shortage of cars 
“S” cannot send one of his own cars 
that distance. He knows that his 
friend “T” owns a car and has plenty 
of spare time, so he asks “T” to 
drive “U” (one of “S’s” service- 
men) to the farm in his (“T’s”) 
car. “T” agrees to do this for $10. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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vail... Pacific National 
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that Victory is not the end, 
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On the way to the farm “T's” car 
collides with “W’s” truck and “T,” 
“U” and “W” are injured. Every- 


one agrees that the acident was 


caused by “T’s” negligence. 

(a) Does “U” have any right of 
recovery from (1) “S”? (2) “T”? 
Explain. 

(b) Explain the legal grounds on 
which “W” might attempt to estab- 
lish “S’s” liability to him. 

(c) Explain the legal gruunds on 
which “S” might successfully deny 
liability to “W.” 


Answer 


(a) (1) In most states “U” has 
a right of recovery against “S” un- 
der the local Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, since the injury clearly 
arose out of and in the course of his 
employment in “S’s” business. All 
states except Mississippi have such 
acts. 
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If “U’s” employment does no 
qualify under the local Workmen's 
Compensation Act, he may sue and 
recover under the Employers’ Lig. 
bility Law, if any. Suit at common 
law is also a possible alternative 
although there is doubt as to whether 
the “fellow servant” rule would not 
preclude recovery at common lay, 

(2) “U” has a right of recovery 
against “T,” since “T’s” negligence 
was the proximate cause of “U's” 
injuries, and presumably “U” was 
not guilty of contributory negli. 
gence. This would be true even in 
those states with “guest laws,” since 
“U” was not a guest. In legal effect, 
“T” was a private carrier for this 
trip and “U” was a pay passenger, 

(b) “W” might attempt to estab- 
lish “‘S’s” liability to him on the 
ground that the relationship between 
“S” and “T” was that of master and 
servant. In this type of relationship 
the legal doctrine of respondeat su- 
perior (a principal or employer is 
responsible for the acts of his em- 
ployees, servants and agents) pre- 
vails. 


“W” would, therefore, contend 
that “S’s” servant (“T’’) was act- 
ing within the scope of his employ- 
ment when the collision caused by 
his negligence took place, and that 
“S” is consequently liable to “W” 
under the rule of respondeat supe- 
rior. 

(c) “S” might successfully deny 
liability to “W” on the ground that 
“T” was an independent contractor. 
One is not responsible for the acts 
of independent contractors whom 
he engages, unless the work or task 
to be performed is extremely haz- 
ardous or inherently dangerous. 
“T” will be considered an independ- 
ent contractor rather than a servant, 
if “S” did not control and exercise 
direct supervision over the method 
of “T’s” performance or means of 
execution. 


“S” would, therefore, contend that 
he merely engaged “T” to do a pre- 
scribed job for a lump sum, that 
“T” was to use his own car and 
was completely free from “S's” 
control over the method of per- 
formance, that “T” was an inde- 
pendent contractor engaged to per- 
form a task which was not inher- 
ently dangerous, and that “S” is 
consequently not liable for “T’s” 
negligence. 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


Mutual and Assessment Companies 


Aitkin County Mutual Insurance Company, Aitkin, Minn.: 
Merged with Farmers Township Mutual Insurance Company 
of Klondike, Deerwood, Minn., on October 30. 

American Mutual Benefit Association, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Entire business reinsured by assumption in July by the Ameri- 
can Mutual Benefit Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bureau County Mutual Windstorm Insurance Company, 
Wyanet, Ill.: All business reinsured with Rockford District 
Mutual Tornado Insurance Company. 

Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, New Augusta, Ind.: 
Merged with Indiana Farmers Mutual Insurance Company in 
January. 

Finger Lakes Hospital Association, Inc., of Geneva, Geneva, 
New York: Merged and consolidated with the Rochester Hos- 
pital Service Corporation, Rochester, New York, effective De- 
cember 11. 

Mohawk Insurance Association, Chicago, Illinois: Consoli- 
oe with the Arcadia Life and Casualty Company on Octo- 

r 

Mutual Investment Fire Insurance Company, Washington, 
D. C.: Voluntarily dissolved. 

National Commercial Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: License suspended by Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. 

Riverside County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Riverside, 
Cal.: Reinsured outstanding business with San Bernardino 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, San Bernardino, 
Cal. on May 8. 


Lloyds and Reciprocals 


Credit Union Inter-Insurance Exchange, Springfield, Illinois: 
Reinsured by I. E. A. Mutual Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois, effective August 6. 

Federal Underwriters Exchange, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured 
by Continental Fire and Casualty Insurance Corporation, Jan- 
uary. 

General Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.: Ceased writing 
new business as of March 1, after reinsurance by St. Louis 
Casualty and Surety Company, which was formed for that 
purpose. 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL 


Stock Fire and Casualty Companies 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, Hartford, Conn.: 
ga increased from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 by a stock divi- 
end. 


American Casualty Company of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Reading, Pennsylvania: *Capital increased from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000, surplus to $2,100,000 and voluntary reserves to ap- 
proximately $250,000 by issuance of 100,000 shares of capital 
stock, par value $5, at $12 per share. 

American Fidelity Company, Montpelier, Vt.: Capital in- 
creased from $200,000 to $500,000 and $320,000 added to surplus 
by sale of 10,000 shares, no par value, at $62 per share to the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 

American General Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Capital increased from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 and $244,885 
contributed to surplus during August through exchange of 
additional shares of stock in acquisition of Seaboard Life. 

American Policyholders’ Insurance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Capital increased from $350,000 to $500,000 by a stock 
dividend. 

American Reinsurance Company, New York, N. Y.: Stock 
dividend of ig paid December 20 raised capital from $2,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000. 
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American States Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiang: 
Capital increased to $600,000 and $¥0,000 contributed to sur 
through an exchange of stock and the sale of 3,333 1/3 
B shares at $32.00 per share. 

Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.: Capital increased from $300,000 to $600,000 by change in 
par value of shares from $12 to $24 each and transfer of 
$300,000 from surplus account. 

Automotive Insurance comeenunes Los Angeles, California: 
Surplus increased from $120,000 to $386,250 by stockholders 
contributions. 

Blue Ridge Insurance Company, Spartanburg, S. C.: Capital 
increased from $57,000 to $200,000 and additional surplus oj 
$51,000 was contributed on March 31. 

Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Capital increased from $195,582 to $208,133 and $47,529 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of additional stock at $§ 
per share, par value $1.00. 

Church Properties Fire Insurance Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.: Capital increased from $250,000 to $300,000 on May | 
by stock dividend. 

Coal Operators Casualty Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Capital increased from $200,000 to $300,000 as of December 21, 
through a stock dividend of $100,000. 

Continental Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.: Capital 
increased from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000 in February by trans- 
fer of $15,000,000 from surplus and increase in par value of 
shares from $2% to $10 each. 

Excelsior Insurance Company of New York, Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Capital increased from $330,000 to $370,000 in February by sale 
of new stock at $6 per share, par value $5, and to $400,000 
in August by sale of new stock at $7.50 per share. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.: 
Capital increased from $3,750,000 to $15,000,000 in February by 
transfer of $11,250,000 from surplus and increase in par value 
of shares from $2% to $10 each. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa.: Stock 
dividend of 20% raising capital from $2,000,000 to $2,400,000 
was approved by stockholders on April 18. 

General Reinsurance Corporation, New York, New York: 
Capital raised from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 by increase in par 
value of stock from $5 to $15 per share. Through absorption 
of Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
capital was increased from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, comprising 
500,000 shares, par value $10 each. Stockholders of General Re 
received 360,000 shares of the new stock or one and four-fifths 
new shares for each old share held. Stockholders of Mellon 
received 140,000 shares of the new stock, or seven-tenths of a 
share for each old share held. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.: 
Capital stock reduced from $1,986,195 to $1,963,695 in April by 
retirement of 1,500 shares First Preferred stock at $100 each, 
par value $15. 

Government Employees Insurance Company, Washington, 
D. C.: Capital increased from $200,000 to $250,000 on February 
7, by a stockholder’s contribution. On August 8, capital was 
further increased from $250,000 to $300,000 and $50,000 added 
to surplus by the sale of 500 shares of stock at $200 each, par 
value $100. 

Guarantee Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal.: Capital 
increased from $150,065 to $201,120 and $50,000 added to 
surplus by sale of additional stock. 

Illinois National Casualty Company, Springfield, Illinois: 
Capital increased from $200,000 to $210,000 and $140,000 added 
to surplus through the sale of stock at $15 per share, par value 
$10. Following sale of stock par value was reduced to $7. 

Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Capital increased from $12,000,000 to $15,009,000 and $9,000,000 
was added to surplus through sale of 300,000 shares of addi- 
tional stock at $40 per share, par $10, on December 31. The 
new funds were used to substantially enlarge the resources of 
its affiliate, Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 

Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Coincident with merger into General Reinsurance Corporation, 
New York, New York, capital was raised from $250,000 to 
$2,000,000 by transfer of $1,750,000 from surplus. : 

Midwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Capital increased from $200,000 to $250,000 by sale of new 
stock at twice par which also added a further $50,000 to surplus. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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THT ME 
LIKE A TON 
OF BRICKS/” 


“Fire struck my house recently. I was insured, so I didn’t 
worry about that end of it. Not until I started to inquire 
about rebuilding. Then I found out the facts of life, vin- 
tage 1946. Costs were ’way, ’way up. My insurance would 
. hardly begin to cover estimated building costs. That’s 
Tl alia tl alan when it hit me — like a ton of bricks. I was under-insured. 


ye By A, a 4 I think somebody should have taken the trouble to 
inform me...” 































dwelling, and the amount by which 
it may be under-insured. It will be 
of real value to you. 








Dow walt for disaster to teach your customers the 
facts of insurance life. Now, for their own protection, 
is the time to stress the point that it is impossible to 
replace a 1939 dwelling with 1946 dollars. As re- 
ported by U. S. News, a home that cost $3,828 to 
build in 1933, cost $5,000 in 1939. Today, in 1946, 
a similar dwelling would cost $7,197. 


Some of the responsibility for under-insurance 
belongs to the agent. To make his task easier, the 
American Group has prepared a free kit of promo- 
tional material. There are dramatic mats, an inter- 
esting folder, a compelling mailing card. For copies 
of these effective aids, address The American Insur- 
ance Group, Dept. 50, Newark 1, N. J. 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Company « Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company + The Columbia Fire insurance Company « Dixie Fire Insurance Company « The Jersey Fire Underwriters 









SASKATCHEWAN 
SUPERINTENDENT 
RETIRES 


RTHUR E. FISHER, Super- 

intendent of Insurance (and 
Fire Commissioner) for the Prov- 
vince of Saskatchewan for more 
than 30 years, has retired on super- 
annuation effective January lst and 
been succeeded by J. A. Young, 
former municipal clerk and admini- 
strative officer in the R.C.A.F., 
whose appointment as Acting Super- 
intendent was announced last month. 
‘Mr. Fisher was the senior insurance 
supervisory official in point of serv- 
ice on this continent. 


BRITISH WAR RISK 
INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 


IGURES have now been released 

which show the operation of gov- 
ernment war risk insurance in Eng- 
land under the commodity, business 
equipment and private chattels 
schemes. A total of 17,500,000 poli- 
cies were written and approximately 
2,275,000 claims filed of which 97% 
have been settled. Premium volume 
(more than two-thirds from the 
commodity scheme) amounted to 
296 million pounds while claims and 
expenses paid and _ outstanding 
amounted to 302 million pounds, 
resulting in a net loss of six million 
pounds. These figures do not in- 
clude the cost of damage to buildings 
which was covered by an additional 
tax levied on the property owners. 
The insurance industry handled all 
details for the government at cost 
which amounted to only 2.4% of the 
total premium income. The net loss 
under the three schemes was largely 
due to unfavorable underwriting ex- 
perience in the private chattel field 
in which coverage was not compul- 
sory and the element of adverse 
selection operated. Premiums on 
this class amounted to only 16 mil- 
lion pounds while claims and ex- 
penses totaled 87 million pounds. 
Moreover insurance on the first 
£300 of value in this field was free 
with the result that about 82% of 
the total payments made on this type 
of coverage came under the free in- 
surance limit. 


Nearly half of the total damage 
occurred in the London area and 
92% between September 1940, and 
July 1941. The reprisal raids on 
the so-called Baedeker towns in 
1942 caused less than 2% of the 
total damage and the attacks of 
1944-45 with flying bombs and 
rockets added a little over 4% to 
losses under the commodity and 
business schemes but added sub- 
stantially to the losses under the 
private chattels scheme. 


NEW TEXAS 
CANCELLATION RULE 


ARVIN HALL, Texas Fire 

Insurance Commissioner, has 
instituted a new cancellation rule 
making short rate cancellation obli- 
gatory in all cases except builder’s 
risks and cases involving retirement 
of a company from a line or reduc- 
tion of its liability. The new rule 
was put into effect to curb the abuse 
of pro-rata cancellation to take ad- 
vantage of a rate change. 


SURETY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


T THE annual meeting of the 
Surety Association of America, 
January 11, the Travelers Indemnity 
was elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The following companies 
were re-elected: Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty, Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance and National Surety. 
In addition to these companies, 
the Executive Committee is com- 
posed of the following: Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety, American Surety, 
Continental Casualty, Fidelity and 
Deposit, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
Globe Indemnity, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
Standard Accident and U. S. Fi- 
delity and Guaranty. 

Two new members were added to 
the roster of the Association, the 
London Guarantee and Accident 
and the Phoenix Indemnity, bring- 
ing the total membership to 45 com- 
panies. . 

E. Vernon Roth and John F. Fitz- 
gerald were re-elected secretary- 
treasurer and assistant secretary- 
treasurer respectively. 


DINEEN OUTLINES STATE 
REGULATION 


TATE laws for insurance rate 

regulation must preserve the 
right of insurance carriers to op. 
erate either collectively or independ. 
ently and must provide for both 
affirmative approval of rates and 
for the opportunity to compete on 
a price basis, according to Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen of New York, speaking be 
fore the American Bar Association 
at Cincinnati. A rate regulatory law, 
Superintendent Dineen _ stated, 
should recognize “(1) the right of 
carriers to act either collectively or 
independently, and (2) the neces- 
sity for competition on a price basis 
consistent, of course, with the main- 
tenance of financial soundness. Such 
a declaration of principle—standing 
like a beacon at the beginning of the 
law—would serve as a continuing 
reminder to the commissioner that 
in his administration of the law he 
was under a duty to recognize the 
legitimate spheres of both methods 
of operation.” 


Referring to the Sherman, Clay- 
ton, Robinson-Patman and Federal 
Trade Commission Acts, Superin- 
tendent Dineen said, “I cannot agree 
that insofar as the four Acts are 
concerned the states can oust the 
federal government from the power 
to enforce these laws simply by en- 
acting token or shadow statutes. ... 
If state regulation of rates is to be 
effective, the states must maintain 
rating bureaus of their own, staffed 
by men who have had the necessary 
technical training and experience.” 


MULTIPLE UNDERWRITING 
BILL PASSES MISSOURI 
SENATE 


ISSOURI, which has permitted : 


limited multiple underwriting, 
has taken a further step toward 
granting broader charter powers by 
the passage in the Senate of a House 
sponsored bill designed to permit 
insurance carriers with a minimum 
capital of $400,000 to underwrite 
fire and casualty lines. 
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WILLIAM STREET LOOKING TOWARD MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 1806 
Approximate site of the present office of the Eagle Fire Company 
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Few business institutions in this or any 
other country have had more intimate 
relations with a great city’s growth and 
commercial development than the Eagle 
Fire Company of New York. 


Through its personnel and directors it has 
touched nearly every phase of the public 
and business life of this city—from the 


frontiersmen and traders of the eighteenth 
century to the mercantile and financial 
leaders of today. 


Launched at a time when New York, a 
city of only 60,000 inhabitants, was just 
recovering from the great fire of 1776 it 
was a tribute to the future of the city and 
the fire insurance industry. 


EAGLE FIRE 


Company of New York 


Established 1806 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Oldest New York Insurance Company 
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Service to the Public—Continued 


tion improves the service to clients. 
Producers using the line folder plan 
find an excellent psychology in 
demonstrating to a client that a spe- 
cial file is being maintained for his 
business. 


Agency Account Analysis 
Another form of productive rec- 


ord, helpful to both the customer 
and the agent, is the agency account 
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NEW YORK 





American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
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Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 


LomamLosses paid exceed Three Hundred Million Dollarsam—m 


analysis. Every agency has certain 
preferred accounts which merit spe- 
cial treatment. An analysis of each 
such account not only facilitates its 
continuous development, but also 
insures its retention by the agency. 
Account analyses are prepared in 
several different ways. One simple 
method employs a printed form for 
the use of the producer both before 
and during an important customer 
contact. The form provides a list 
of the classes of protection most 
frequently sold, arranged to show 




















which have been sold and which have 
not on each individual account. It 
follows that an intelligent use of ac- 
count analyses will go far in justify- 
ing an agent’s claims to a well- 
rounded knowledge of insurance. 

Sales research reduced to funda- 
mentals resolves itself into knowing 
the customers and using that knowl- 
edge to get more business. The con- 
stant study of line records and ac- 
count analyses at reguar intervals 
will repay any agency maty times 
over regardless of its size. Some of 
the larger offices set up “Bureaus 
of Research,” i.e., groups of em- 
ployees who concentrate their efforts 
on developing potentialities for new 
business from present customers. In 
the smaller agencies, this analytical 
production work is carried on by 
one or two clerks as a side issue or 
by the producers themselves. How- 
ever, in either case the objective is 
the same, the presentation of a com- 
plete plan of protection for every 
worth-while account. 


Surveys 


No discussion of planned selling 
would be complete without some 
reference to surveys and their values 
as premium builders. The “shot- 
gun” method of insurance selling, 
so-called because it has no definite 
objective, is giving way to survey 
selling as the modern scientific way 
of presenting the advantages of 
complete protection to an agent’s 
clients. The buying public is becom- 
ing more aware of the important 
part that insurance plays in our eco- 
nomic structure and therefore is so 
much more ready to accept the idea 
of an individual insurance “blue- 
print” for each account. 

The actual making of surveys 
sharpens an agent’s knowledge and 
makes him a better insurance ad- 
viser. Properly prepared and pre- 
sented, a survey will do more than 
anything else to back up an agent’s 
promise of real professional service. 
However, to be truly effective, every 
step in survey selling must be care- 
fully planned. First, the survey idea 
must be sold to an agent’s clients. 
The agent must be careful to sell the 
desire for a well arranged program 
and not the survey itself. The sur- 
vey, no matter how attractive, 
merely supplements the program of 
insurance sold to an insured. 
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Next, the survey form itself 
should be considered. There are 
many excellent prepared forms 
available from companies and from 
outside publishing houses; many 
agencies, too, have evolved excel- 
lent forms of their own. Selection 
is determined by whichever best suits 
the individual circumstances. The 
survey form for the commercial risk 
ordinarily does not lend itself as 
readily to standardization since the 
conditions of each risk vary so 
widely. The personal survey, on the 
other hand, applies to a great many 
more risks possessing characteristics 
in common and therefore lends it- 
self much better to a prepared form. 
Experience also proves that the per- 
sonal survey is seldom subject to 
competitive attack ; at the same time, 
it provides a wider field for develop- 
ment than the commercial account 
which, because of its substantial 
premium, usually is a target for 
many agents. Every survey should 
give the impression of being tailor- 
made and should provide a record of 
the present protection; simple defi- 
nitions of various forms of cover- 
age; comments on deficiencies, dis- 
crepancies, and non-concurrencies ; 
and a clear-cut presentation in lay- 
man’s language of the additional 
protection required to round out a 
complete insurance program. 

The best survey will fail of its 
purpose if not presented properly. 
The most effective method is for 
the agent to make a definite appoint- 
ment with the customer for an in- 
terview at a time when all details 
of the survey can be discussed thor- 
oughly. As the discussion proceeds, 
notes are made on the producer’s 
copy of the survey indicating the 
customer’s reaction to the various 
recommendations. Some producers 
find it effective, when a recommen- 
dation is turned down, to ask the in- 
sured to sign or initial a statement 
to that effect, on the ground that the 
agent would like a record in the 
event of an uninsured loss. Fre- 
quently, the insured will hesitate and 
perhaps change his mind rather than 

his signature to a definite re- 
fusal. 

The preparation and presentation 
of the survey, far from being con- 
sidered the final step in this method 
of selling, should constitute rather 
the preliminary to a continuing serv- 
ice to the insured which should keep 
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Americas Finest 
LIFETIME 
id S. t 


For Business and 

Professional Men 

— Ages 18 to 54 
Classes A,B, C and D* 


Sickness and pbecident Protection 


ie 
Wal Coupon 
For Special Agency 


Development 
Allowance 


LEADS FURNISHED 
AT LOW COST 
SHARE-PRICES 


National independence was declared in the United 
States in 1776. Today New Independence is here! 
Four exclusive features make this policy America’s 
Finest Lifetime Income Security contract for men: 

(1) Monthly A &H Income at full rate for life 
with twelve months’ coverage for non-confining 
sickness and thereafter for life if confined. 

(2) No increase in premium on account of age. 

(3) No decrease in benefits at any time. 

(4) Policy cannot be cancelled during any period 
for which premium is paid. 


Complete sales equipment available. Write today! 


America’s Me. 1 Abcetdent and Sickness Tusurance Company 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


Commercial Accident Name..... 
and Health Division Agency... 
910 S. MICHIGAN AVE. Address... 
0 04-e6 


CHICAGO 


Please send me full details, without 
obligation, about your New Independence 
policy, CP-999. 
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pace with the constantly changing 
needs of that insured. Once the 
client’s insurance has been brought 
up to date, it is comparatively easy 
to keep it so by personal contacts and 
other means of follow-up. 

Every operation inside an agency 
is, directly or indirectly, a produc- 
tive activity. The relations between 
the agency and its clientele—whether 
they be in connection with planned 
production, files, policy writing, let- 
ter writing, telephone service, ac- 


counting, collections, or any other 
function—are all part and parcel of 
the service to the public for which 
each agency is trying to build a repu- 
tation. Therefore, each and every 
one of them plays an important part 
in building a successful agency, in 
making good on the agency’s ad- 
vertised superiority, and in enabling 
it to get more profit out of each com- 
mission dollar. 


From an address before the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. 
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BOND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN TEXAS 


HE Board of Insurance Com- 

missioners of the State cf Texas 
issued an order making a number of 
changes in rates, rules, rating plans 
and forms. Certain new forms of 
fidelity bonds and forms for other 
coverages effective on and after May 
1, 1946 were approved by the Board, 
however the larceny and embezzle- 
ment form of the fidelity bond was 
disapproved. A discount of 334% 
on final premiums of fiduciary bonds 
submitted by the Towner Rating 
Bureau was approved. Rates for 
liquified petroleum gas (butane) 
were temporarily approved after a 
study of the hazards and risks in- 
volved was made and will be recon- 
sidered when experience figures be- 
come available. 


LATEST OF INSURANCE 
SERIES BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


Insurance as Interstate Commerce 
by Elmer Warren Sawyer—166 pp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
$2.50 


Mr. Sawyer’s book, the latest of 
the insurance series published by 
McGraw-Hill, pictures the problems 
arising out of the S.E.U.A. decision 
which now face the insurance in- 
dustry. The author has fulfilled the 
purpose stated in his preface, “To 
make available to persons who have 
had neither the time nor the facili- 
ties for research, an explanation of 
the effect of the Supreme Court de- 
cision upon past practices, a state- 
ment of the limitations upon. the 
power of states to regulate insur- 
ance as interstate commerce, and an 
explanation of the Congressional 
pattern for a national system of re- 
gulation.” The task as Mr. Sawyer 
sees it is to, “Create a new system 
of cooperative regulation, preserv- 
ing state regulation with the field 
in which Congress has invited the 
states to take over regulation.” 
After explaining fully the numerous 
problems presented, the author ex- 
presses his opinion that the difficul- 
ties can be resolved and presents his 
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suggestion for a course of action 
which might be followed. 

Mr. Sawyer is well equipped for 
the task to which he has set himself. 
A practising lawyer, he was for sev- 
eral years assistant general counsel 
for the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company and the United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. From 
1939 until his resignation last No- 
vember, Mr. Sawyer served as at- 
torney for the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
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POSTWAR AVIATION 
WARNING 


Wii thousands of returning 
pilots, tremendous excess pro- 
duction capacity and department 
store outlets and advertising, the 
sale of small planes is expected to 
boom. The ballyhoo on low costs, 
safety and a few hours free instruc- 
tion being all that is necessary to 
fly a light plane on any weekend 
jaunt is giving experienced airmen 
the jitters. Down to earth facts 
brought out at the third annual Na- 
tional Aviation Clinic should cool 
some of the over-enthusiasm. Ac- 
cording to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, relatively slow cruis- 
ing speed, limited range and inac- 
cessibility of airports cuts travel 
time saved on short trips to a mini- 
mum, while operating costs run 
twice to three times the average an- 
nual estimated $500 for an automo- 
bile. According to Colonel George 
Price, Army Air Force Safety 
Branch, flying accidents during the 


war destroyed more planes than 
were lost by enemy action and be- 
tween V-J Day and November 1s 
civil aviation accidents jumped 70% 
over the 1944 rate. He predicted a 
further increase as more and more 
inexperienced pilots take to the air, 
Commenting on the ease of learning 
to fly, William Strohmeier pointed 
out that less than 23% of those who 
start flying lessons ever solo and 
56% quit after the second lesson, 


D. OF C. RATE HEARING 


NFORCEMENT of Insurance 

Superintendent Jordan’s rate re- 
duction order for the District of 
Columbia issued October 29 and 
originally scheduled to take effect 
on January 1, 1946 is being with- 
held pending further review of the 
companies’ operating experience in 
that territory. 

The Superintendent on January 
15, after arguments and testimony 
had been presented intermittently by 
insurance companies over a period 
of several weeks, announced he 
would review all underlying data 
and that an appropriate order would 
be issued setting forth his views. 
Insurance companies protest ordered 
rate reductions for fire-lightning and 
extended coverage contract of 5.8% 
and 32.5% respectively as being un- 
warranted on basis of facts. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY ASKS 
UNIFORM: ACCOUNTING 


N HIS annual message to the 

New York State Legislature, Gov- 
ernor Dewey made the point that 
uniform insurance accounting, which 
he recommended last year as a nor- 
mal and natural evolution in the 
improvement of rate regulation, has 
become more urgent since the pas- 
sage of Public Law 15 as the state 
is no longer the sole judge of the 
quality of its regulation. 

Governor Dewey also commented 
on the increase in automobile acci- 
dents and announced the calling of 
a state-wide safety conference this 
spring to bring together representa- 
tives of all groups interested in 4 
broad safety program. 
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1 Display poster for wall or window use 
«2 Easel-back counter display card 
@ Reduced reproduction of poster for 
mailing enclosure 
4 Direct mail sales folder 


| Special sales folder for cooperating 
banks 


AS on © Policy tab 
“7 Blotter 
8 Identification card 


A request addressed to our Publicity Depart- 
ment will bring you a complimentary copy of this 
sales kit — one of our Group’s many production 
aids on various coverages. 
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Plan First—Continued 
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“SAINT PAUL” GROUP! 


ably because of the larger size and 


therefore greater legibility.) an 
3. The first sentence is important. gor 
A positive statement is far better onl 


Pioneers ‘n many :ines of insurance, the 
Companies of the “Saint Paul” Group 





were FIRST in the development of h é 
COMPREHENSIVE policies, tailor-made San 8 -quesson. ang 
mainte acc 
to fit a co = to ced Postage 
meet the needs of each insured. Tests show that the difference be- the 
There's a lot of satisfaction, too, in tween first and third class mailing | jt; 
dealing with a large organization whose is negligible particularly when the the 
officers are always available and whose difference in cost is considered. Ap- the 
business has been built on friendly per- parently attractiveness of the en- tha 
sona! relationships. velope is a much more important has 

factor. 

An affiliation with the ‘St. Paul’’ Group affords much more than — - 
prestige . . . it affords an exceedingly pleasant end profitable business Follow-up and Merchandising ss 


association with Companies that ave recognized leaders in streamlined or 
coverages and well known for their financial stability and prompt pay- No matter how much you spend 
ment of just claims. on your advertising, if it is not prop- | JW; 
erly merchandised it will fail to 1 














oe a reach many of your prospects. For cus 
AA ef ol) y instance, if you are using direct der 
INDEMNITY ANY ii | Cano hg examen insur 1 mail, it should be followed up by Sir 
ST. PAUL, MINN. OF PAUL. ON. ABET PAL. bam more direct mail or a personal call. off 

If you are using radio, a letter ad- tio 
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dressed to your prospect list telling 
them when your program is on will 
help to build up your audience. 
Newspaper advertising will only 
reach the readers of the papers and 
this may not nearly cover your pros- 
pects so it-is a good idea to order 
reprints and mail them to the people 
whom you want to read the message. 
Try to word your newspaper ads so 
that they can be used as mailing 
pieces too. 


Advertising the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan 


Now let’s apply this “advertising 
check list” to a specific advertising 
problem—the bank and agent auto 
plan. 


What Is to Be Accomplished? 

1. To keep your present auto 
business and to acquire new busi- 
ness. 

2. The problem is to overcome 
the former buying habits of auto- 
mobile owners and to counteract the 
easy way they can buy from a dealer. 
Picture yourself for a moment at a 
dealer’s show room. There is that 
nice shiny car that even smells new 
waiting for you to take it out. 
You don’t want to be tied down with 
a lot of details. You want to get the 
car out, and when the dealer says 
that all you have to do is sign on the 
dotted line and insurance and fi- 
nancing are all taken care of, that 
sounds good to you. Of course, as 
an insurance man it doesn’t sound 
good to you, but we mention this 
only to show you the human interest 
angle in considering what is to be 
accomplished. 

3. Therefore, it seems to me that 
the theme should be “we can handle 
it all at the same time.” You stress 
the ease with which you can handle 
the financing and insurance ratlier 
than making it appear that after he 
has selected his car there are still two 
additional steps which the purchaser 
must make—which is first to see his 
banker and then his insurance man, 
or vice versa. 


Who Is to Be Reached? 

1. First your present automobile 
customers with high priorities in or- 
der to hold your present volume. 
Since most time-payments have run 
off, auto owners today are in a posi- 
tion to decide about their insurance 
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COMBINATION 


HOMETOWN 
BANKER > 


Financing | 
Hometown 
Purchases 


EALIZING that when the local bank gets 
R the financing the Hometown Agent gets 
the insurance, Fireman’s Fund has created a 
practical advertising plan designed to promote 
Bank financing of cars and appliances. Provid- 
ing a follow through for the “Bank & Agent. 
plan,” it consists of an original theme—HOME- 
TOWN CREDIT-SAVINGS—backed by a series 
of advertisements for banks to use in their 
local newspapers. % “Credit-Savings” immedi- 
ately suggests bank financing. It is similar to 
an installment savings account except that the 
customer gets the money before he saves it, 
enabling him to buy for cash. He then accum- 
ulates the necessary funds through regular 
“deposit-payments” plus interest on unpaid 
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FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOME FIRE & MARINE 
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themselves and they’ll be inclined to 
buy it from you, if you make it 
easy for them. 

2. Your second class of people to 
reach is your customers without 
automobile insurance. 

3. The last group are new pros- 


pects. 


How Will They Be Reached? 
Here is where more planning 

comes in again. The easiest thing 

for you to do would be to simply 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


* 
WESTERN NATIONAL 


BOSTON - & 







balances. % “I save because it gets me things 
and use while I save” is a typical appeal. In 
this manner the plan avoids the negative terms 
borrow —debt—loan. Instead it associates the 
idea of Bank financing with saving for a goal 
with the added advantage of getting the 
money in advance. A brochure explaining the 
plan is being mailed to all banks and to every 
agent representing a company of Fireman's 


Fund Group. 





GREDIT-SAVINGS 


COPYRIGHT (946 BY FIREMAN’S FUND ImS. Co. 





THE PLAN 


includes free newspaper mats for 
banks supplied through agents of the 
companies of Fireman's Fund Group. 











mail out a letter or folder saying 
that you could handle the financing 
and insurance. But, under present 
conditions the prospect can’t take 
any action immediately upon read- 
ing the folder so he throws it away 
or forgets its message by the time 
he is ready to buy a new car. Your 
original letter or folder, explaining 
the fact that you can handle the in- 
surance and the financing must be 
supplemented by follow-up mate- 
(Continued on-the next page) 
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Plan First—Continued 


rial. A blotter, because of its repeti- 
tive effect, would be good in this 
case. Equally effective is a rubber 
stamp with a short message printed 
on your stationery or statements. 
So, in this particular case, we would 
suggest that your primary action be 
an explanatory letter or folder and 
that your supplementary action be 
another letter or blotter and that this 
type of material be sent every so 
often until new cars are actually 
available. 

Your follow-up should be timed 
to break when cars can be pur- 
chased. At this time a specific re- 
minder letter should be sent and pos- 
sibly once more a folder describing 
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ALWAYS PROMPT IN 
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your service. This should be fol- 
lowed up with a personal telephone 
call to all active prospects. This can 
be done by someone in the agency 
or you can take so many names a 
day and do it yourself. 


Newspaper and Radio Advertising 


As for newspaper advertising and 
radio, if this is to be used it would 
be our suggestion that it be handled 
as a joint venture by the local agent’s 
association with or without the help 
of the interested local banks. The 
cost of a bang-up campaign would 
be too much for one producer to 
handle, and in a highly concentrated 
area it would be difficult for him to 
get the full direct benefit from money 
spent in this way, whereas radio and 
newspaper advertising, conducted as 
a joint venture by the board, would 
have the effect of getting the mes- 
sage across to all people and all 
members of the board would benefit 
in proportion to their efforts. If 
newspaper advertising is used, re- 
prints of the ads can be made avail- 
able to all board members to mail 
to their own particular prospects. If 
radio is used, producers can tell 


their prospects about the program. 


It would certainly be our sugges- 
tion that advertising of this kind be 
handled by a competent advertising 
agency, since your job is to make 
the best possible impression on the 
public and to combat whatever ad- 
vertising is being done by the auto- 
mobile companies and the local deal- 
ers. 


Plan First, Then Advertise 


You will notice that if you follow 
this check list you decide before- 
hand all the important aspects of 
your advertising. You are able to 
chart your course before your 
money is spent. 

A brief word about public rela- 
tions. It seems to me that you have 
a ready-made theme. Some effort 
has already been made to exploit it, 
but personally I feel that the ap- 
proach so far has been from the 
wrong viewpoint. I refer to the 
story of rate reductions over the last 
15 or 20 years in almost all forms 
of insurance. 

Since it affects each of us, we are 
more than conscious of a rate reduc- 
tion, and so most of the publicity 


has emphasized the reduction of 
rates without considering whether 
or not a reduction in rates has 
brought an attendant reduction in 
the amount of money the average 
policyholder pays for his insurance, 

If you will take the time to com- 
pare some of your customers’ bill- 
ings over the last 5 or 10 years, 
you'll find that the over-all amount 
they are paying now for their insur- 
ance is about the same or even more 
than in the past, in spite of rate re- 
ductions. The reason is, of course, 
obvious. Most producers have taken 
advantage of a rate reduction to sell 
a customer more insurance for the 
same amount he has been paying in 
the past in order first, to give the 
policyholder a better, broader pro- 
gram and second, to maintain their 
own income level. 

Your story, then, is not that rates 
have been reduced (it’s what an in- 
sured pays rather than the rates that 
interests him), but that over the 
years he has gotten broader—more 
comprehensive coverage for the 
same amount of money. 

If we can leave but one thought 
with you, it would be: Plarr first, 
then advertise. 


From a talk before the Insurance Board of 
St. Louis. 
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NEW BOOKLET ON 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


MONOGRAPH on “Casualty 

Insurance” by John O. Nilian, 
assistant vice president of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, was published by the Bell- 
man Publishing Co., Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts. This Monograph, 
one of seventy-five occupational 
booklets written by qualified experts 
and used in guidance activities, pro- 
vides the reader with the following 
authoritative, factual information 
under normal conditions: personal 
qualifications required for engaging 
in the work; scholastic training 
needed ; analysis of employment op- 
portunities ; remunerations received; 
chances for advancement; frank 
statement of advantages and disad- 
vantages and possibilities for both 
men and women in the vocation of 
profession. The price of the text 
is seventy-five cents. 
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TATISTICS SHOW: Accidents 

cause more casualties than War. 

The Employers’ Engineering Di- 
vision antedates the modern Safety 
Movement; pioneered in industrial 
safety. Its co-operation is available 
whenever it may be helpful. 




















































































































INSURANCE Premiums 


ROLL OFF THESE SAME ASSEMBLY LINES 


It will not be long before assembly lines of the automotive industry will 
be humming with feverish activity and insurance premiums will keep 
pace with the mounting number of new cars reaching the market. The 
answer to the question—who will write these millions of dollars in pre- 
miums—depends upon you, the insurance agent. 

One of the best ways of getting your share of this business is to con- 
vince your policyholders of the merits of the Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
for buying a new car. Its savings, its simplicity, its value to your com- 


munity make it easy to sell. 


BUILD YOUR BUSINESS WITH THE BANK AND AGENT AUTO PLAN 
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LOSS AGREEMENT ON OVERLAPPING 
COVERAGE 


HE nation’s leading fire and marine insurance com- 

panies have been operating under an agreement since 
the start of the year which provides for prompt pay- 
ment to policyholders of a wide variety of insured losses 
without waiting to determine which policy or insurance 
company may be finally liable for the whole or major 
portion of the loss sustained. 


Sponsored by the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and the Inland Marine Underwriters Association, 
with a membership of over 200 capital stock fire and 
marine insurance companies, the joint agreement is the 
result of more than five years of study and development. 
It is anticipated that the leading mutual insurance com- 
panies will also accept the principles agreed upon. 


The agreement in effect benefits the vast majority 
of American families by avoiding future uncertainties 
as to proper settlements in the case of many normal risks, 
such as those to family possessions temporarily away 
from the home premises. Such items as laundry sent 
out, clothing at the dry cleaners, furniture or rugs away 
being renovated, or radios at the repair shop have been 
the subjects of disputes from time to time arising in the 
adjustment and apportionment of losses because of over- 
lapping coverage under two or more policies held by the 
customer and the service shop. Such disputes have not 
infrequently required litigation or arbitration to deter- 
mine the rights and equities of the competitive insurance 
companies providing the respective policies. 


In addition to the provisions for prompt payment of 
such insured losses, nine carefully drawn principles 
clarify the order of precedence in contributions on the 
part of various fire and inland marine (so-called “all- 
risk”) contracts. The over-all effect of these principles 
is not only to allocate responsibility between the several 
insurance companies which may be involved in a given 
loss, but also to assure the group of policyholders, who 
may have suffered losses, that they will receive the fullest 
and fairest settlement possible from all forms of insur- 
ance protection that can possibly apply. The terms of 
the agreement endeavor not only to visualize all conflicts 
which may arise, but also to make provision for treating 
with others that may not have been foreseen. 


The effect of the new provisions, for example, would 
be noted should some congested dry cleaning establish- 
ment have a serious explosion and subsequent fire early 
next year which might destroy many hundreds of cus- 
tomers’ suits. Assume that the dry cleaner was found 
to have only about half the insurance protection needed 
to cover his customers’ garments, perhaps because busi- 
ness had poured in much faster than he could normally 
service it. Those of his customers who had individual 
insurance that either protected their personal possessions 
(in all locations) or their household effects (at home, 
with 10% of the protection applying off-premises, such 
as at the cleaners) would be paid promptly by their 
respective insurance companies, regardless of any ques- 
tions of negligence or other legal liability on the part of 
the cleaning establishment. 
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Many wonderful labor-saving 
devices—such as this suggested 
automatic back-washer — are 
sure to change our lives in the 
promising new era, the atomic 
age. But one change none of us 
want is a change in good old- 
fashioned hospitality such as you 
get at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 





























Whether you come by helicopter, 
jet-car, or streamliner, you will 
find the Hotel Pennsylvania con- 
veniently located right in the 
heart of the businesscenter. Your 
room at the Pennsylvania will al- 
ways be the shortest distance 
from any business or shopping 
point in town. 





3. 


Never, never will the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Dining Room serve 
concentrated food pills! But if 
it’s food you want, you can en- 
joy three of the finest meals a 
day you ever tasted. All the full, 
robust flavor of food prepared 
and served in the tradition that 
has made the Pennsylvania fa- 
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Your room at the Pennsylvania 
is designed for comfort. You 
will always spot. many little 
niceties—restful chairs, radio, 
newspaper, sterilized drinking 
glasses . .. why, even ice water 
right on tap! The Hotel Penn- 
sylvania is truly tops in service! 
And we intend to keep it that 
way ! 





YOUR DOLLARS 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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CANADIAN 


O SUPPLEMENT our own annual Review and 

Preview of Insurance in the United States (January 
issue) we have selected the following comments con- 
cerning the year 1945 in Canada from the January 1, 
1946 issue of Canadian Underwriter: “In the re- 
view of the year’s activities contributed by the leaders 
of the insurance world in Canada attention is called 
more than once to the appalling loss prospects in both 
fire and automobile fields. Fire losses have been in- 
creasing steadily, and there is no prospect for their 
decline in the immediate future. Similarly in the auto- 
mobile field, all factors have contributed as they still 
are to a steadily increasing loss ratio. Indeed it may 
well be that the loss ratio in the automobile field will 
become alarming before the next twelve-month period 
has passed. 


Record Premium Volume 


“The year 1945 was an active one, and although the 
fire loss ratio is expected to be above 1944’s chilling 
figure of 58% the insurance companies collected more 
premiums from all classes than in any previous year in 
their history. There is the prospect of a great increase 
in the demand for automobile insurance. Not only was 
the Assigned Risk Plan extended to seven of the nine 
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EXPERIENCE 


Provinces, but in one of these, Manitoba, the enact- 
ment of a stringent safety responsibility law received 
the active assistance and support of the Canadian Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 

“Efforts to achieve some sort of satisfactory agree- 
ment on the P.P.F. reached fruition when the Canadian 
Inland Underwriters’ Conference obtained the consent 
of all but two insurers to the new policy, chief feature 
of which is a $15 deductible clause. Towards the close 
of the ‘year there were three other developments of 
importance. Ontario put into effect its system of quali- 
fication for new agents, and Quebec announced that it 
was adopting a similar policy effective January Ist, 1946. 


Taxation Recommendation 


The Royal Commission on cooperatives under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice McDougall brought in their 
report which included a recommendation that mutual 
insurance companies should be subject to income tax in 
the same way as stock companies. One of the most 
significant developments of the year came during the 
Quebec Conference of Insurance Superintendents when 
the drafting committee recommended a complete over- 
haul of the insurance laws and the abrogation of present 
statutory forms. 
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PROTECTIVE INDEMNITY COMPANY) 


A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH EFFICIENT SERVICE AND PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS | 
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Liability—Continued 


exception. While lawful activities 
of striking employees which cause 
delay or damage to goods in trans- 
portation has no application to this 
particular exemption, it might be 
mentioned here that cases have 
arisen involving motor carriers who 
were prevented from fulfilling their 
obligations as carriers by strikers’ 
picket lines, etc. In recent cases 
such as Burlington Transfer Co. vs. 
Halhaway, 12 N. W. (2) 167, courts 
have held that refusal of employees 
to cross picket lines did not relieve 
the carrier of liability to shippers 
and because of such fact granted 
injunctions against the unions. 

(c) FAULT OF THE SHIP- 
PER. The carrier is not liable for 


damages or injury to property 
caused by some act of the shipper, 
and it is immaterial whether the act 
of the shipper is intentional or not. 
These cases involve improper pack- 
ing or crating, loading, etc. and the 
general rule is that if such defects 
of the shipper contributed solely to 
the damage, the carrier is not liable. 
If, however, the carrier is guilty of 
rough handling or any other act 
which contributes to the injury, the 
carrier is liable despite defective 
packing or loading. Likewise it has 
been held that the carrier cannot 
claim exemption for losses due to 
improper packing or loading if such 
fact should have been discovered by 
him through ordinary inspection. 


(d) INHERENT NATURE 
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INSURANCE POLICY 


On a Historic Undertaking 
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Protection of some sort is essential to any 
enterprise. Pioneer settlers had to rely on 
their good, strong arms and trusty guns. 


Now ... for any undertaking that involves 
risk, in the development of our nation and 
its great industries, Central Surety pro- 
vides protection that encourages freer and 
more effective action. 


Central Surety protection is available 
through agents in all states. 


A. Phimister Proctor, 
in Penn Valley Park, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 








claims usually involves perishable 
produce, livestock or any other com- 
modity which may be damaged by 
fermentation, decay, spontaneous 
combustion, effervescence, explosion 
or natural causes. Again, the carrier 
will not be relieved of liability unless 
the loss is solely attributable to such 
cause. If the negligence of the car- 
rier contributes or co-mingles with 
the infirmity, he will be held liable, 

(e) OPERATION OF LAY. 
The carrier is relieved of responsi- 
bility where the goods are taken 
from him by valid legal process 
where there is no fraud, collusion 
or consent on his part. Instances 
involving this exemption arise where 
martial law is declared and prop- 
erty is confiscated by public author- 
ity. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that cases have held that where 
the carrier requested or invited the 
authorities to take over the cargo, it 
was held liable. 


Burden of Proof; Excepted Causes of 
Loss 


When a shipper has delivered 
goods to a carrier in good condition 
and same are delivered in a damaged 
condition, or not at all, the shipper 
has presented a prima facie case of 
liability on the carrier. This is re- 
buttable by the carrier only by an 
affirmative showing that the damage 
or loss was caused solely by one of 
the excepted causes recognized by the 
law. The United States Supreme 
Court has passed on the question and 
in the case of Galveston H & S A 
Ry. Co. v. Wallace, 223 U. S. 481, 


said 


“* * * When the holders of the bills of 
lading proved the goods had not been 
delivered to the consignee, the presump- 
tion arose that they had been lost by the 
negligence of the carrier or its agents. 
The burden of proof that the loss resulted 
from some cause for which the initial 
carrier was not responsible in law or by 
contract was then cast on the carrier. The 
plaintiffs were not obliged both to prove 
their case and to disprove the existence 
of a defense. The carrier and its agents, 
having received possession of the goods, 
were charged with the duty of delivering 
y m0, or explaining why it had not been 
done.” 


Bills of Lading 


The Carmack Amendment pro- 
vides that a carrier shall issue a 
receipt or bill of lading for goods 
received for transportation. How- 
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ever, the amendment makes no pro- 
vision for the form of the bill but 
does declare to be null and void, any 
agreements in a bill of lading which 
are intended to relieve the carrier 
of responsibility for the full loss or 
damage except where application to 
enter into limited valuation agree- 
ments with choice of rates has been 
approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Although motor 
carriers became subject to Federal 
control by the Act of 1935, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
not seen fit to require them to adopt 
a uniform bill. General Order 1523, 
March 25, 1936, provides, in part, 


“A Bill of Lading may not contain any 
condition or provision which purports to 
limit the liability of a common carrier 
of property for any loss, damage or in- 
jury to the property transported unless 
such carrier has been previously author- 
ized by the Commission after application, 
to establish and maintain rates dependent 
on the value declared or agreed upon in 
writing as the released value of the prop- 


erty.” 


Obviously the Commission intended 
to state the rule as defined by the 
Carmack and Cummings Amend- 
ments. 


The Beginning of Liability 


Contrary to a popular belief, the 
delivery of a receipt or bill of lading 
is not necessary to complete delivery 
and acceptance of the goods by the 
carrier. Although the statute re- 
quires the carrier to issue a bill of 
lading to the shipper, it does not say 
that the liability of the carrier will 
not attach before the bill of lading 
has been issued. The liability of the 
carrier starts as soon as the goods 
come into his actual or technical cus- 
tody and control. Completed deliv- 
ery to a carrier is said to depend on 
two factors, namely, the intentions 
and the acts of the parties. In the 
annotations found in 22 ALR 970 
and 113 ALR 1455 it is said that 


“these elements cannot be wholly disasso- 
ciated, although in individual cases, one or 
the other, as the case may be, appears to 
be the prime factor. While the place of 
delivery, the character of the shipment, 
and the nature of the transportation may 

important factors in determining 
whether or not there has been a delivery, 
the intention of the parties must be kept 
in mind.” 


Although the abstract rule can be 
simply stated, its application is often 
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Bank and Agent Auto Plain comics 


literature that gets results is available to all agents of Standard 


of Detroit Group. 


spectors to serve you promptly and satisfactorily. Why not 
represent Standard of Detroit Group for fire, marine, casualty 


and surety? 


STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 


Standard Accident Insurance Company « Detroit 
Planet Insurance Company ° Detroit 
Pilot Insurance Company ° Toronto 


“FIRE © MARINE ° 


This effective advertising and production 
assistance is backed by a nation-wide organization of experienced 


field and claim representatives, underwriters, auditors and in- 


CASUALTY °¢ 


SURETY 








not so easy. The acts and intentions 
of the parties in each case presents 
a different question of fact. In view 
of the strict accountability required 
of the carrier for goods in his cus- 
tody, justice requires clear proof of 
delivery to him and it is therefore 
reasonable that if a loss occurs be- 
fore a receipt or bill of lading has 
been issued by the carrier, the ship- 


per has the burden of proof that 
delivery has been accomplished. 
One of the troublesome types of 
cases for motor carriers and their 
insurance underwriters involve 
losses which occur after a trailer is 
spotted at the docks of shipper who 
is required to do the loading and 
after the goods are loaded, a fire or 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Liability—Continued 


theft occurs. Immediately the ques- 
tion arises as to whether delivery 
has been completed and evidence as 
to the acts and intention of the par- 
ties in each case must govern the 
question. Certain cases also involve 
constructive delivery where by cus- 
tom or agreement, goods are de- 
posited at designated locations for 
pickup by the carrier where no ac- 
tual notice or express assent is 
shown. In order that the carrier be 
bound under such circumstances, the 
custom or agreement must neces- 
sarily be definite and specific. 


Check on Deliveries 


At this point, I should like to 
draw your attention to one factor 
which in my judgment, has subjected 
many carriers and their insurors to 
liabilities for which they never 
should have been responsible. | re- 
fer to the outright carelessness of 
the driver or agent who is charged 
with the duty to count properly and 
check the goods delivered to him. 
While as we have seen, a receipt or 
bill of lading issued for the goods 
is only prima facie evidence that 
the goods were in fact received, 
nevertheless after such receipt has 
been given, the carrier has the bur- 
den of proof to show that they were 
not received and sometimes this is 
most difficult. The carrier’s liability 
for goods which are actually re- 
ceived presents enough hazards 
without adding responsibility for 
property never in its custody. Ad- 
justers who investigate losses of this 
nature not infrequently find that 
items in individual shipments, and 
even whole loads are receipted for 
without an actual count by some lazy 
or careless driver or checker. The 
other bad feature of such cases is 
that unless the goods are found, 
there is a total and not a partial loss. 

While on the subject, it might be 
well to mention a misconception on 
the part of some motor carriers that 
a bill of lading containing the words 
“shippers load and count” always 
relieves them of responsibility for 
goods discovered to be lost on ar- 
rival at destination. This topic is 
covered by Sections 20 and 21 of the 
Bills of Lading Act. In substance, 
these sections provide that where by 
the contract of transportation, load- 


4 


ing is to be done by the carrier, he is 
required to count packages and as- 
certain kind and quantity of bulk 
freight and if he inserts any words 
in the bill of lading such as “Ship- 
pers weight, load and count” they 
are declared to be null and void. 
Where the contract provides that the 
loading is to be done by the shipper, 
such words may, with one exception, 
be inserted and 1f true, the carrier is 
not liable for nonreceipt of the 
goods. However, if the shipper can 
prove that the goods were delivered 
to the carrier, the carrier can be 
held responsible. As a practical mat- 
ter, in controversies of this nature 
the carrier may find himself in a 
poor position to escape liability. A 
question of fact is involved. The 
recitals in the bill of lading as to kind 
and quantity of the goods is prima 
facie evidence that same were de- 
livered to the carrier. In many cases 
the only evidence available will be 
the testimony of the shippers’ agents 
who loaded or checked the property 
after it was, or was supposed to be 
loaded and unless some other evi- 
dence is available to offset such 
testimony or the witness is discred- 
ited, it is probable that a jury will 
find against the carrier. 


Loss and Damage During 
Transportation 


The causes of loss during trans- 
portation are many and varied. They 
include fire, water, collision, over- 
turning or derailment, delay, freez- 
ing, theft, misplacement, rough han- 
dling, defective equipment and many 
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others. While most loss and damage 
claims can be traced directly to some 
specific act or acts of carelessness 
which may be either affirmative or 
the failure or omission to do some- 
thing which reasonably should have 
been done, it is inevitable that some 
losses will occur despite due care, 

One of the troublesome variety of 
claims is the allegation of delay on 
the part of the carrier. These claims 
usually arise with respect to trans- 
portation of produce and livestock 
where an extra day may result in a 
large loss to the shipper or con- 
signee. The general rule is that in 
the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, the carrier is bound to 
reasonable diligence and care in the 
absence of negligence in this re- 
spect, the carrier is not liable. What 
a reasonable time may be cannot be 
determined by any general rule but 
again each case must stand on its 
own merits. The carrier may also be 
held liable for losses arising through 
failure to follow shipper’s instruc- 
tions to stop goods in transit where 
the consignee has become insolvent, 
or to divert shipments under certain 
circumstances. There is a multitude 
of cases which illustrate these and 
other causes of loss or liability aris- 
ing while the goods are in transit, 
but for the sake of brevity, discus- 
sion or review will be omitted here. 

Controversies Between Carriers — 

Before passing, one point might 
well be mentioned that has to do 
with controversies between connect- 
ing carriers as to where the loss or 
damage occurred. While the shipper 
may look to the initial or terminal 
carrier or to any intermediate carrier 
where he can definitely establish such 
carrier to be responsible, Section 20, 
Par. 12 of Part I provides that any 
initial or terminal carrier after pay- 
ment of loss as required by the Act, 
has a right against the carrier on 
whose line the loss occurred. When 
it is established that goods were de- 
livered in good condition to the 
initial carrier and were delivered 
in damaged condition by the ter- 
minal carrier, a presumption arises 
that the goods reached the terminal 
carrier in the same condition as 
when the shipper delivered them to 
the initial carrier. 

To Be Continued 
in Next Month’s 
FIRE AND CasuaLTy NEws 
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MASK 


ILENCE is a mask—that is why 
salesmen can’t permit prospects 
to use it. It’s a mighty good rule, 
when a canvass is going against one, 
and the sale is being lost, to shift 
strategy, and get the prospect to 
talk. If he talks enough, he’ll no 
doubt reveal what argument would 
be most successful to use with him. 
—The Marylander. 
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PROPERTY DAMAGE 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


page insureds are just as liable 
for damage done to property of 
others as they are for bodily injury 
they cause. Practically all property 
is more valuable today than it was 
a few years ago. It would be wise 
to protect your clients by adding 
this coverage to all miscellaneous 
liability policies. 

Since no separate policy or sepa- 
rate endorsement is needed, several 
of our agents are automatically in- 
cluding property damage liability in- 
surance on all of the Elevator, O. L. 
and T., M and C, and Comprehen- 
sive Liability policies they write. 
The trend today is towards complete 
protection and the inclusion of the 
property damage line helps to round 
out any insurance program. You 
will find that the additional cost is 
nominal. By selling it to your pres- 
ent insureds you will forestall future 
competition and nullify any possible 
future criticism from either your 
insureds or a competing agent. 

—Standard Service. 
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FACTS YOU KNOW? 


OU know, of course, that Acci- 

dent insurance pays more sub- 
stantial commissions than some 
other casualty lines—that it renews 
easily and for longer periods—that 
building a good Accident premium 
income often provides Agents a life 
annuity for themselves and their 
families ! 

You know, also, that more per- 
sons today are not insured against 
accidents than are insured—that 
Agents generally wrote more Acci- 
dent insurance in the last two years 
than ever before and that it is the 
least competitive of almost any casu- 
alty line!—North American Field- 
man. 
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PENCIL NOTES 


Cf agent found himself without a sec- 
retary for a few days, with the result he 
was unable to enclose a letter with each 
policy. He did enclose a little penciled 
note with each, and found that his customers 
prized these notes more highly than his for- 
mal letters. Incidentally, while these notes 
sometimes applied to the policies, other 
times they were clipped to a circular de- 
scribing some other type of insurance the 
assured needed, and they proved strong at- 
tention-getters.—American Insurance Group. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROSPECTS 


OST professional men and 

women and service businesses 
need more insurance than an indi- 
vidual home owner, but are just as 
easy to sell and serve. The majority 
of them earn good incomes and will 
usually buy what insurance they 
need, paying for it promptly —The 
Security Group. 


SPREADING THE RISK 


INCE you are in the business, 

you must believe in the insurance 
principle of spreading the risk. This 
principle applies to building an 
agency just as much as to the prod- 
uct you sell. The promoter who 
makes an occasional killing drives a 
Cadillac one year and walks the 
next. It is a nerve-wracking experi- 
ence despite the gratification experi- 
enced over the big deals. In the long 
run, every business man is better off 
to have a number of smaller ac- 
counts, because, if he loses a few, 
they can be replaced a great deal 
easier than if he has to go gunning 
for a big account to fill a yawning 


gap in his checkbook.—Western 
Surety. 
x * * 
CHECK FORMS 


HEN adding the extended 

coverage endorsement to a fire 
policy remember always to check the 
form describing the insured prop- 
erty, to make sure there are no con- 
flicts between it and the extended 
coverage form. This is necessary 
because many forms now in use 
were drawn up with no idea that 
they would ever be used for any- 
thing but fire, or fire and wind- 
storm. The ECE contains provi- 
sions regarding the different hazards 
covered, and especially those not 
covered. Therefore, unless forms 
are checked carefully a conflict may 
arise which can lead to difficulty in 
loss settlements.—Fireman’s Fund 
Record. 
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& STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. — Complete, detailed encyclo- 
pedic, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for revenue—“for the man 
who must have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and explain unfold- 
ing federal tax developments. Current subscription plan includes 6 loose 
leaf “bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, and companion Internal 
Revenue Code Volume. 


o FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS. — Concise, compact, understand- 
able, here is the dependable reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary 
corporation, the average individual, partnership, or business. One loose 
leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue Code Volume 
included without extra charge to start new subscribers off on the right foot. 


@ FEDERAL TAX COURSE — 1945-1946 Edition. — 
Authentic tax training, brush-up, and reference course in 
one handy volume. Explains federal taxation, with empha- 
sis on income tax and withholding collection methods, 
under current laws up to date of publication. 


TAX GUIDE 
—1946 
Another “Ace” ...0 
handy book, based on 
the Federal Revenue 
Code os amended ond 
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decisions. 448 pages, 
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Automobile Liability Insurance — 

Rights of Insurer Where an Insured 

Truck and an Uninsured Truck Belong- 

ing to the Same Owner Are Involved 

in an Accident Causing Personal 
Injuries. 


Two trucks belonging to the same 
owner were involved in an accident 
causing injuries to a third person. 
One of the trucks was covered by 
a policy of liability insurance but 
no such coverage was carried upon 
the other. The accident occurred 
while the trucks were being operated 
by employees of the owner upon a 
highway in Massachusetts. The 
trucks were proceeding along the 
highway, one behind the other, when 
it became necessary for the truck 
in the lead to give towing assistance 
to the truck in the rear upon a hill- 
side. Both trucks came to a stop for 
the purpose of attaching a towing 
chain. While they were thus at a 
standstill, the uninsured truck, 
which was in the lead, slid back- 
wards and struck a man who was 
standing between the two trucks. 
The injured party filed a suit to 
recover damages against the truck 
owner for his injuries. It was 
claimed that the injuries had been 
caused by the negligent operation of 
both of the trucks. The insurer of 
the rear truck accepted the defense 
of the action and conducted the trial 
thereof and at no time gave any in- 
dication that it disclaimed liability. 
A verdict was returned in favor of 
the injured party against the owner 
of the truck and a judgment was en- 
tered upon the verdict. The insurer 
thereupon disclaimed liability for the 
payment of the judgment. It based 
its disclaimer upon the claim that it 
was the front, or uninsured truck 
which had caused the plaintiff's in- 
juries. In an action between the 
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injured man as plaintiff and the in- 
surance company, in which the 
plaintiff sought to collect upon his 
judgment, the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts held in favor of the 
defendant insurance company upon 
a finding that the plaintiff’s injuries 
had been caused solely by the unin- 
sured truck. Sweeney v. Frew, et 
al., (October, 1945) 63 N. E. 2d 
350. 

In view of the fact that in his orig- 
inal action against the truck owner 
the plaintiff had claimed that the 
negligence of the operators of both 


the insured and the uninsured trucks * 


had contributed in causing his in- 
juries, the plaintiff contended in his 
action against the insurance com- 
pany that the verdict returned in his 
favor in the former action precluded 
the insurance company from assert- 
ing that the plaintiff’s injuries had 
been caused solely by the uninsured 
truck. The plaintiff further con- 
tended that the insurer was estopped 
to disclaim liability because of hav- 
ing accepted the defense of the 
former action and conducting the 
trial thereof to judgment. 

As to the plaintiff’s first conten- 
tion, the court, in the suit against the 
insurer, held that the insurer was 
entitled to litigate the question of 
whether the plaintiff’s injuries were 
caused by the motor vehicle which it 
had insured. This question had not 
been involved in the first action and 
was not a fact which had been ad- 
judicated therein. Assuming the 
other elements of liability to have 
been present, the plaintiff would 
have been entitled to recover from 
the owner of the trucks by proof 
that he was injured by either one or 
the other of the trucks, or by both. 
A general verdict which he recov- 
ered against the truck owner could 
not, therefore, have necessarily de- 
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termined that the plaintiff’s injuries 
had been caused, or had been con- 
tributed to, by the truck which was 
covered by insurance. The verdict 
would be consistent with a finding 
that the injuries had been caused by 
the uninsured truck alone. 

Upon the question with respect 
to the right of the insurer to disclaim 
after having accepted and conducted 
the defense of the first actiori, the 
court was of the opinion that under 
the facts involved there was no oc- 
casion requiring the insurer to re- 
linquish control of the defense of the 
first case in order to avoid an es- 
toppel. Under such circumstances an 
estoppel can only arise when the in- 
surer, after having acquired infor- 
mation sufficient to warrant a dis- 
claimer, continues with the defense 
of the case without disclaiming. As 
stated above, there had been claims 
made and there was also evidence 
introduced in the first trial to the 
effect that the plaintiff’s injuries 
were caused by both trucks. The 
insurer therefore had reasonable 
grounds for believing that the evi- 
dence might establish that the in- 
sured truck was the cause of the 
accident and that it might be liable 
on its policy. It was therefore un- 
der no duty to disclaim or run the 
risk of an estoppel. 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Utah 

Joins the Growing List of Jurisdictions 

which Construe “Unloading” as Being 
Synonymous with "Delivery." 


Perhaps it may be over-emphasis 
to report another case involving the 
construction of the term “unload- 
ing” as used in the coverage clause 
of motor vehicle liability policies. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


The increasing tendency, however, 
of the highest courts in many states 
to enlarge the term “unloading” to 
the extent that it includes acts not 
even remotely connected with the 
operation of a motor vehicle should 
be a subject of considerable impor- 
tance to automobile liability insur- 
ers. It is therefore thought that a 


recent decision by the Supreme 
Court of Utah should be mentioned. 

In Pacific Automobile Inc. Co. v. 
Commercial Casualty Ins. Co. (1945, 
Utah) a motor vehicle insurer was 
held liable for injuries sustained by 
a blind man who fell into a sidewalk 
opening which had been left uncov- 
ered by the driver of a brewery 
truck. The truck was parked at the 
curb and a barrel of beer was re- 
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moved therefrom and placed upop 
the sidewalk. The driver then ep. 
tered the building where delive 

was to be made and went to the 
basement where he opened a side. 
walk covering over an elevator. The 
barrel of beer was then taken jnt 
the basement of the building by 
means of the elevator. While the beer 
was thus being delivered into the 
basement of the building, the side. 
walk opening was left uncovered and 
the blind pedestrian fell into the same 
and sustained personal injuries, 


It would seem that the injuries 
had been caused by the negligent 
operation of the sidewalk elevator 
and not by the operation of the de. 
livery truck or the unloading of the 
barrel of beer therefrom. It was 
nevertheless held that the injury had 
resulted from the unloading process, 
In reaching this conclusion the Court 
enlarged the term “unloading” so 
as to make it include delivery to 
a designated place within the pre- 
mises of the consignee. The Court 
reviewed the conflicting decisions on 
the subject and elected to follow 
what it called the complete operation 
rule. “Tersely, this includes a 
‘loading’ or ‘unloading’ the entire 
process involved in the movement of 
the articles from the place where 
insured’s employees find the articles 
which are to be moved by truck, 
to the place where employees of the 
insured turn them over to the party 
to whom they are to make delivery.” 


It is suggested that under the 
foregoing rule the motor vehicle in- 
surer of a baggage transfer company 
would be held liable for an injury 
caused by an employee carrying a 
trunk in a corridor on the twentieth 
floor of an urban hotel, if the move- 
ment of the trunk was for the pur- 
pose of ultimately placing it upon a 
truck for delivery elsewhere. In 
thus broadening the ordinary cov- 
erage clause of a motor vehicle lia- 
bility policy the courts seems to have 
disregarded entirely the intention of 
the parties to the contract. Cer- 
tainly no automobile liability insurer 
ever intended to include within the 
coverage a contingency such as the 
one above suggested. It is likewise 
hardly thought that no insured would 
ever consider his motor vehicle pol- 
icy as covering negligent acts not 
even remotely connected with the 
operation of the vehicle. 
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HOULD business interruption 

insurance be stepped up to the 
level of anticipated business in- 
creases? 


In a study covering a large num- 
ber of closely regulated risks it was 
found that in the present period of 
rapid economic change values varied 
as much as 20-25%, in spite of care- 
ful calculations made before policy- 
writing. Mid-term adjustments can 
be arranged and business interrup- 
tion values should be reviewed dur- 
ing the policy term. The agreed 
amount type of coverage, where ap- 
plicable, will prevent co-insurance 
penaltics developing out of unfore- 
seen business increases. 
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Fidelity Bond Losses 


Are fidelity bond losses involving 
collusion 

a. more numerous 

b. larger in amount 

c. longer undiscovered 
than losses where collusion is not a 
factor? 


In a business where large numbers 
of individual items, especially small 
items bearing high values are carried 
in stock, losses through collusion 
are more numerous. In other types 
of operations, although collusive 
losses are less numerous, the largest 
single losses are generally the result 
of employee teamwork. In nearly 
all types of business, losses created 
by organized collusion are much 
longer undiscovered than those com- 
mitted by an individual employee. 
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Property Damage Liability 


How can an insurance buyer fill 
the gap in property damage liability 
msurance created by the exclusion 
of property “in the care, custody or 
control” of the insured? 


Insurance covering liability for 
damage to property in the care, cus- 
tody and control of an insured is not 
generally available, although it is not 
prohibited by the law, and the prin- 
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Material in this section is taken from questions raised and answers 
developed in the monthly meetings of Risk Research Institute, Inc., 
the national organization of insurance buyers and self-insurers. 


ciple involved is recognized in cer- 
tain other forms of insurance, as in 
the case of fire. Lloyd’s of London 
will write the cover and certain do- 


mestic companies writing general . 


public liability insurance will also 
assume the risk on the basis of spe- 
cial underwriting. When so written 
the risks are subject to a special 
rating and rates tend to be high. 
A deductible limit of $500 or $1,000 
with provision for defense of all 
suits, which would eliminate nui- 
sance claims of questionable nature 
and small amount undoubtedly 
would reduce the cost materially. 
Many insurance companies, how- 
ever, will not assume the risk except 
in limited form, as in the case of in- 
suring the liability under sidetrack 
agreements. 


The principal reasons why the in- 
surance is not generally available 
are: 


(1) There seems to have been no 
general demand for the insurance, 
possibly due to a lack of realiza- 
tion of the risks inherent in the 
exclusion clause. 

(2) The risks involved are some- 
what difficult to evaluate due to 
lack of experience. 


(3) It is hard to define or limit 
the cover. For example, process- 
ing losses on merchandise on con- 
signment to suppliers should be 
excluded. 


(4) It has not been considered 
desirable by many companies writ- 
ing liability insurance to insure 
property of others under the con- 
trol of an insured primarily due 
to duplication of coverage under 
the fire policy. 


At the present time anyone re- 
quiring this insurance can: 


(1) Insure with Lloyd’s or search 
the domestic market for a com- 
pany that will endorse a liability 
policy eliminating or modifying 
the “care, custody and control” 
clause. The rate situation is such 
that it probably would be desirable 
to provide a deductible limit of 
$500. In one case the assured 
had the policy endorsed as fol- 
lows: 


“It is agreed that such insurance as is 
offered by the policy for property damage 
liability shall also apply with respect to 
injury to or destruction of real property, 
including loss of use thereof, rented to 
the named insured, subject to the follow- 
ing provisions : 

(The “following provisions” in the policy 
limit the coverage to certain specific 
named locations with a stipulated limit 
of liability at each location and also in- 
clude a provision providing for the deduc- 
tion of $500 from each loss).” 


(2) Cover under a retrospective 
rating form which, in effect, means 
that the premium required to be 
paid equals the losses plus a serv- 
ice charge. 
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Introducing for the First Time a Complete Safety Directory! 


Best's Safety Directory and Catalog 


of 
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at his fingertips the information he has needed and wanted for so long. Best's 
Safety Directory and Catalog is no ordinary “buyers’ guide” because it tells the 
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1—All products related to the safety field are listed in 
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2—Each and every product contained within this book’s 
covers is described in its specific category. 


3—The uses for each safety device are supplied. 


4—-The name and address of the manufacturer of the 
device is given. 


5—The name and address of the local dealer in your 
city is also provided. 


Never before has there been a book in the safety field comparable to Best’s Safety 
Directory & Catalog. It will save your valuable time which you would normally 
waste on phone calls, letter writing and hunting around—and, in addition—the 
Directory supplies you with authoritative, useful and illustrated information. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW!—$5.00 Each 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
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our nation to the necessity of or- 
ganized safety work. Because of 
the contribution of war-born agen- 
cies which provided war training 
rograms, we have more workers 
imbued with the spirit of safety and 
trained in its techniques than ever 
before. Our principal concern should 
be to see that these efforts are not 
relaxed. This governmental super- 
vision is no longer available and 
some industries may conclude that 
safety can assume a less stellar role 
in the post-war period. Workers 
are going back to peacetime jobs 
that are new and strange to them, 
work that will involve new processes 
with health and accident problems 
not yet known. During this period 
our nation can ill afford the finan- 
cial and manpower burden involved 
by any increase in industrial acci- 
dents. A united safety front must 
now declare war on that ever pres- 
ent enemy—accidents. 


|: TOOK a world war to arouse 


Benefits of Safety 


Industry wants production, prof- 
its, lack of complaints, freedom 
from worry and problems and a 
good reputation. It is patent that 
an efficient safety program can do 
much to satisfy these demands. 
Freedom from accidents automatic- 
ally increases production and profits, 
minimizes complaints, causes peo- 
ple to seek employment in that par- 
ticular industry, eliminates many 
problems and does much to estab- 
lish the good reputation of the in- 
dustry in the eyes of the general 
public. 

No individual interested in safety 
can conceive that there is any reason 
for preventing accidents which rates 
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PRODUCTION 


by SIDNEY WEINBERGER, A.S.S.E. 
Safety Director, U. S. Shipbuilding Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


above the welfare of the worker. 
The most important reason for 
safety is the avoidance of human 
suffering. The reward flows to and 
affects the lives of the worker, his 
family and relatives. Pain, suffering 
and wrecked lives are not necessary 
by-products of industry. 


Safety a Full-Time Job 


A safety program that consists of 
wishful thinking quite naturally has 
disappointing results. Safety is not 
a part time job, and the plant that 
thinks it is will not really succeed in 
any accident prevention program. 


An Up-to-Date Program 


Merely to issue instructions and 
consider that some effective preven- 
tive work has been done has been 
one of the serious failings of safety 
work in the past. We must make cer- 
tain that we have an up-to-date 
safety program based on modern 
methods of eliminating accidents by 
finding out the reasons why unsafe 
acts exist or may exist and removing 
these reasons by the most logical 
means at hand. In addition numer- 
ous stimulating employee educa- 
tional methods should be adopted. 
Displays, safety classes, bulletins, 
posters, signs, charts, slogans, car- 
toons, suggestion boxes, safety con- 
tests, timely and interesting talks by 
the safety director and instructive 
articles in periodicals and trade pa- 
pers all are useful. Most of these 
mediums are always available and 
have established their effectiveness 


in a continuous reduction of both 
the accident frequency and severity 
rates in establishments using them. 

Accidents have been viewed too 
long as being part of our every-day 
scheme of work. The plain unvar- 
nished fact is that they are but ordi- 
nary human traits and as such lend 
themselves to immediate correction 


- if properly taken in hand. It is nec- 


essary that safety be emphasized 
constantly as an indispensable part 
of all that we do rather than some- 
thing added on. Many companies 
have the erroneous impression that 
safety is a highly technical some- 
thing extra and additional for which 
they have no spare time. Manage- 
ment pays the bills, when as a result 
of accidents equipment is damaged 
or destroyed or when accidents in- 
terfere with the continuity of pro- 
duction. 


Before, Not After 


When we have a production prob- 
lem we work out a solution, when 
some job in the plant is not proceed- 
ing satisfactorily we seldom fail to 
find out exactly why; and once the 
cure is ascertained it is applied with 
full determination that it shall suc- 
ceed. Why shouldn’t accidents be 
treated in an equally thorough man- 
ner ? Experience has established that 
efforts to offset the consequences of 
accidents are best applied before 
rather than after the accidents oc- 
cur. Unsafe acts can be detected by 
careful job analysis—watching em- 
ployees do their work and correcting 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Safety—Continued 


their mistakes before injuries result. 

Accident prevention does not rest 
upon involved theory or technical 
skill alone. There should be no more 
difficulty in instructing workers in 
safety than in teaching them produc- 
tive activities. 
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Everybody's Job 


Too many supervisors and work- 
ers are under the impression that 
because the company has a safety 
director the job of preventing acci- 
dents is up to him, and that is what 
he is being paid for. The safety di- 
rector can only formulate the safety 
program, but it is up to the foremen 








COACHING DAYS IN NEW JERSEY 


The stagecoach played a prominent 
role in the country’s overland transpor- 
tation in the period between covered 
wagons and railroads. Mail stages ran 
by time-table, making 10 miles an hour. 
A typical stagecoach accommodated 9 
passengers inside and 6 above includ- 
ing the driver, carried mail and freight, 
and was drawn by 4 or 6 horses. People 
travelled only from necessity. Even 
during the peak of the stagecoach era, 
1810-1845, roads were very poor. But 
these big coaches rumbling slowly over 
deeply rutted highways represented 
progressive transit for those days. 
While such travel in New Jersey was 
not as hazardous as in the west, it had 
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its own dangers as well as thrills. 
* * * 

In the early days, passengers’ luggage 
was carried leisurely by coach, and the 
chance of loss was somewhat remote. 
Today, tons of luggage are constantly 
on the move by railroad, truck, motor- 
car, and plane, with corresponding pos- 
sibility of loss. Appleton and Cox, Inc., 
pioneers in the marine insurance field 
since 1872, have kept their organiza- 
tion up-to-date by furnishing complete 
insurance protection for -such’ ship- 
ments wherever they may be. World- 
wide facilities are available for settle- 
ment of losses on all ocean and inland 
business. 
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and the workers to follow the rule 
and safe practices prescribed. No 
safety director can eliminate indys. 
trial accidents without the assistance 
of all the foremen and the workers 
in the plant. 

Safety is definitely the joint re. 
sponsibility of management and 
labor, there is no benefit for either 
at the expense of the other. All par. 
ticipants benefit or lose, according tp 
their participation. It does not be 
come necessary to be apologetic or 
hesitant in requesting all for ful 
support in every safety measure, 
The mutual assumption of this bur- 
den through co-ordination and by 
management through prompt action 
is the answer to the prevention of 
accidents. 


Alibi Is Not Reason 


There is no excuse for accidents, 
perhaps only a reason. Industry uses 
the word carelessness as an umbrella 
to avoid the responsibility for inade- 
quate safety programs. A good 
safety record is proof as well as the 
result of competent management. It 
often happens that in a plant where 
accidents are on the rise, the first 
step considered is to hire another 
first aid attendant or a nurse. Isn't 
this illogical in view of the fact that 
a good safety director would make 
the steps unnecessary—and in addi- 
tion would save the tremendous hid- 
den costs which accompany acci- 
dents ? 

When you talk about safety you 
are trying to change habits of some 
workers, habits of such long stand- 
ing, so deeply rooted that they are 
almost second nature. That is the 
reason why it is necessary continu- 
ously to tell workers how they best 
can protect themselves. They must 
be told, retold, shown and told again, 
to work, think and act safely at all 
times. 


Accidents Are Expensive 


A well known paper mill in north- 
ern New York State was faced with 
the possibility of having to suspend 
operation because of the rising costs 
of production. Competitors’ prices 
could not be met. Auditors discov- 
ered that the accidents were costing 
34 cents for every ton of paper pro 
duced. A safety program was insti- 
tuted which soon cut the cost to 1 
cents, and subsequently to 7 cents 
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ton. To-day that plant is one of 
the most profitable in the country’s 
paper industry. 

This is a typical example of how 
accidents can suck dry the life blood 
of industry, if they get out of con- 
trol. Yes, safety is a definite part of 
production and is linked closely with 
its operations as were the Siamese 
twins. It protects the most impor- 
tant link in the industrial chain— 
man; it reduces costs and increases 
operating efficiency. Net results— 
happier workers and more profits. 


Small Plant Safety 


One of the greatest fields of im- 
provement and expansion of safety 
programs is in small plants which in 
many cases do not have a safety di- 
rector and which, in some other cases 
have given someone this responsi- 
bility along with other duties. 

While management is scrutiniz- 
ing every element that enters the cost 
of manufacturing its post war prod- 
uct, it should not neglect the cost 
saving possibilities of making more 
efficient use of a well directed safety 
program. 

The control of quality and quan- 
tity of production and frequency of 
accident occurrence have much in 
common. In many instances the 
same faulty practice is involved and 
the reason for the existence of the 
fault is similar, both for the occur- 
rence of the accident and the unsatis- 
factory production. 


Evidence of Prevention 


Although progress has been made 
in industrial safety, accidents still 
result in deaths and injuries every 
day. It is imposible, however, to see 
clearly the other and brighter side 
of the safety picture—the number of 
lives saved and the number of in- 
juries prevented ; nevertheless, there 
is the convincing evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of modern safety means, 
in the form of the shattered safety 
glasses, crushed safety shoes, broken 
and dented safety hats, and other 
damaged personal protective equip- 
ment, which undoubtedly have pre- 
vented serious, perhaps fatal in- 
juries, 

Such achievement cannot be attrib- 
uted to luck, but demonstrates the 
truth of the assertion that the cause 
of a majority of all industrial acci- 
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dents are of a preventable type and 
from a practical point of view most 
of these can be prevented, if, all 
along the lines the worker would 
think properly. This thinking must © 
be supplemented by appropriate pre- 
ventive and corrective action. 


Find and Eliminate 


We have found that one of the 
more effective methods is based on 
the fact that accidents can be con- 
trolled in the same way that produc- 
tion is controlled, simply by finding 
and eliminating the causes either for 
the accidents or for unsatisfactory 
production. Taking and keeping the 
offensive against industrial accidents 
will result in safe work places and 
naturally safe workers. 

The most important thing is not 
to let temporary freedom from acci- 
dents fool you into believing that the 
problem of accident prevention has 
been solved. Safety is taught con- 
tinuously by teaching the hows, whys 
and wherefore of the tools, ma- 
chines, equipment and processes in- 
volved. This to a great degree elim- 
inates accidents caused by ignorance 
and improper conditions of tools, 
equipment and machines. Whenever 
we come to inquire as fully into the 
why and wherefore of accidents as 
we do into the cause of other job 
interruptions, then, and only then 
will we start getting results because 
we cannot intelligently proceed with 





correcting the wrong until we have 
all the complete facts. 


The Challenge of Safety 


Safety is not an academic subject 
in the general sense of learning. It 
is not something that can be odaiuh 
as a gift, it must be accepted as a 
challenge. It cannot be had simply 
by engineering and building safety 
factors into things. While those 
safeguards have undoubtedly pre- 
vented many accidental fatalities 
and injuries, they are invaluable as 
constant reminders that hazards 
exist. The value of such safeguards 
lies in correct application and will- 
ingness to adopt safe procedures. 

Yes, we have made progress in 
accident prevention and on the basis 
of our past experience, greater prog- 
ress will be made in the future. This 
is made evident by the increasing 
interest by industrial concerns who 
have initiated safety programs dur- 
ing the war. Further and more con- 
vincing evidence is found in the rec- 
ords of these companies, where the 
safety program has been linked with 
the production program and where 
modern means and methods are be- 
ing employed to their fullest extent. 

To alert management, safety is a 
good investment and has tremendous 
earning power, when it ceases to be 
an added feature and is really 
adopted into the operations of the 
company on a full time scale. 
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mame 3 of all types killed 
about 96,000 persons in the 
United States in 1945, or 1,000 more 
than in 1944, the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany estimate. The increase was due 
solely to a rising tide of motor 
vehicle fatalities that set in just after 
V-J Day, when restrictions on the 
use of gasoline were removed. 


Motor Vehicle Toll 


“The motor vehicle toll in 1945,” 
the statisticians estimate, “will be in 
the neighborhood of 29,000 persons, 
some 5,000 in excess of the number 
in 1944. This is still considerably 
below the 40,000 motor vehicle 
deaths reported in 1941, but unless 
the safety program is intensified, it 
is almost certain that the deplorably 
high figures in the prewar years will 
soon be back again.” 

Deaths from accidents in and 
about the home in 1945 probably 
will run a few hundred above the 
total of 32,000 recorded in 1944, 
the statisticians indicate. 

Occupational fatalities, they ob- 
serve, were kept at prewar levels 
throughout the war period. 

“Catastrophes — accidents in 
which five or more persons are 
killed—were less frequent and took 
considerably fewer lives in 1945 
than in the preceding year. Up to 
the last week of 1945 there were 
around 1,600 deaths in such acci- 
dents, or less than half the number 
of 1944. Nevertheless the toll in 





1945, as in the other war years, was 
above that for the years immediately 
preceding our entry into the conflict. 

“There was only one accident in 
1945, down to the last week of De- 
cember, in which more than 50 per- 
sons were killed, whereas in 1944 
there were eight such accidents. The 
greatest loss of life—119 persons 
—in any one catastrophe in 1945 
was in the tornado that swept 
through parts of Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas during April,” 
the statisticians report. 


Home Accidents 


The expression “Safe at Home” 
is gradually coming closer to actual 
experience, according to another 
study on the trend of mortality from 
home accidents made by the statisti- 
cians among the Company’s Indus- 
trial policyholders. For more than 
a decade, fatal home accidents have 
been decreasing among both men 
and women. 

The study shows that among adult 
male policyholders the age-adjusted 
death rate declined 43 per cent be- 
tween 1933-1934 and 1943-1944, 
while the decline among adult fe- 
males in the same period was 37 
per cent. Each of the age groups 
within the 15 to 74 year range shared 
in the improvement, the smallest 
gain, however, being recorded at the 
oldest ages. Part of this decline in 
the war years may no doubt be 
ascribed to the fewer hours spent at 
home by the family owing to the 


absence of boys in the service and of 
women in war jobs. 

The situation is somewhat differ. 
ent among children. War conditions, 
which deprived youngsters of some 
of the safeguards they enjoyed in 
normal times, are held at least partly 
responsible for an increase in mor- 
tality from home accidents observed 
among children at ages 1 to 14. The 
accident death rates in this age range 
had a downward tendency until the 
war years, when the rates rose 
sharply, going from 7.8 per 100,000 
for boys in 1941 to 12.6 in 1943, A 
similar trend was recorded among 
girls, but the wartime increase was 
not as marked. 


Lack of Control 


“The general decrease in mor- 
tality among adults from home acci- 
dents,” the statisticians comment, 
“is especially gratifying inasmuch 
as accidents of this kind present one 
of the most troublesome problems in 
the field of safety. One difficulty is 
that there is no central authority 
charged with direct responsibility 
for the prevention of home acci- 
dents, as are management and official 
labor departments for the prevention 
of occupational accidents, and police 
and motor vehicle departments for 
the prevention of automobile acci- 
dents. Within our homes, we do 
very much as we like in matters of 
safety, and we resent outside inter- 
ference.” 

The modernization of the home, 
in which many household hazards 
have been materially reduced 
through the use of safer appliances 
and equipment, has been a factor 
of considerable importance in cut- 
ting down the toll of home accidents. 
But these accidents still take the 
lives of about 32,000 men, women 
and children a year in the general 
population of the United States, and 
rank ninth among the causes of 
death. 

In the construction now in prog- 
ress to meet the demand for more 
homes, the statisticians point out 
that “Architects can make material 
contributions toward reducing the 
heavy loss of life in home accidents 
by giving greater attention to safety 
factors in the designing of new 
buildings. The manufacturers of 
household appliances can also aid 
by making safer equipment. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Aetna Fire Group: Ragnar E. Ander- 
son has been appointed chief accountant 
of the Standard Surety & Casualty Com- 
pany of New York and the Century In- 
demnity Company, which he joined in 
1927. Mr. Anderson succeeded assistant 
secretary Frank W. Stickels who now 
devotes his entire time to the Business 
Administration Department of the Aetna 
Insurance Group. 
x &« @& 

America Fore Group: Edwin P. Cush- 
man, formerly special agent for this 
group and eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, has been named assistant 
manager of the Boston Branch of the 
Niagara Fire. Mr. Cushman, recently dis- 
charged from the armed forces as a 
Lieutenant Colonel, will specialize on pro- 
duction, working closely with manager 
George W. Hart and assistant manager 
Clyde Turner. ie 


American Casualty: The appointment 
of John Flint Sheldon as sales promotion 
manager and of Walter M. Jacobi as 
assistant to Leslie H. Erickson, vice pres- 
ident and director of agencies, filling war- 
time vacancies has been announced. Capt. 
Sheldon recently returned from the Army. 
Mr. Jacobi was manager of the General 
Accident’s branch office at Harrisburg, 
Pa, Lt. George Hill, recently released 
from the Navy, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Kentucky. 
+. -2&°& 

American of Newark: Effective Jan- 
vary 14th, secretary William B. Miller 
was transferred to the Pacific Depart- 
ment in San Francisco as manager suc- 
ceeding Allen H. Talmage, resigned. Mr. 
Miller, formerly president of the Virginia 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company, joined 
the American Group in May, 1943, as 
secretary of the fire companies. 

The group also recently announced the 
establishment of a new service office in 
Buffalo. Fire and Marine Department 
will be in charge of A. J. Charron, who 
has been special agent for the fire com- 
panies since May, 1942. F. M. Hewitt, 
special agent, will supervise the casualty 
department and Joseph B. Burns will 
head the claims nee. 


American Surety: A second branch 
office in Texas, located in the Scanlan 
Building, Houston, opened for business 
on January 2. The office is under the 
Management of Richard A. Hubbard, 
formerly acting manager of the Dallas 
branch. Earl A. Teague, recently re- 
turned from military service, resumed his 
Post as manager of the Dallas branch. 
Eugene Rangel, paymaster of the com- 
pany and its two domestic affiliates, has 
elected assistant treasurer of the 
ree companies. 
Randolph E. Brown, superintendent of 
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IN THE FIELD 


agencies, became manager of the Metro- 
politan Branch of the affiliate, New York 
Casualty, succeeding Arthur Schneider, 
who became resident vice president. 
George F. Ainslie, Jr., production man- 
ager, is now manager of the agency and 
production department of the company 
and its affiliates, the New York Casualty 
and Surety Fire. 

x «ek 
American Indemnity: Capt. Wm. C. 
Jones, Jr., recently discharged by the 
Army, was appointed special agent super- 
vising activities in the states of North 
and South Carolina. 

* 


* 

Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, New York: Alexander Fos- 
ter, Jr., resumed his duties as manager 
of the fidelity and surety department, 
after serving more than two years with 
the United States Navy. David Q. Cohen, 
acting raanager of the department during 
Mr: Foster’s absence in the service, has 
resumed his duties as assistant manager. 

Returning from the armed forces are: 
Henry K. Evans, traffic engineer, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau; Lt. N. Mor- 
gan Woods, as special agent, St. Louis; 
Lt. Charles F. Holmans, Dallas office 
Claims Bureau; Joseph H. Bishop, Jr., 
in charge of the Cleveland office; Michael 
H. Martin, special agent, Atlanta office; 
Lt. Stanley J. Collins, special agent, 
Cleveland office; James G. McNamara 
and Frank A. Muscolina, special agents, 
New York office; Lt. Col. Edward R. 
Granniss, director of the Industrial En- 
gineering Division, National Conservation 
Bureau. 

x & @ 


Atlantic Mutual Indemnity: The cas- 
ualty affiliate of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, has opened its Phila- 
delphia branch office in the Atlantic 
Building on Independence Square. Comm. 
Alfred E. Lampe, recently discharged 
from the U. S. Navy, has been ap- 
pointed casualty manager of the office 
under Robert K. Mook, branch manager 
for the Ateatie Cogn. 


Century Indemnity: Eric C. Watters, 
former casualty manager of the Halifax 
Insurance Company, was appointed Cana- 
dian superintendent of the Century In- 
demnity. Mr. Watters began his insur- 
ance career in 1924. 

& & & 


Commercial Standard: Recent re- 
turnees from the armed services were: 
Lt. Joe M. Ligon, accident prevention 
department, home office; Howard E. 
Hentz, claims department, Oklahoma 
City; S/Sgt. Cedric C. Christian, man- 
ager of the collection department, home 
office; Charles A. Brooks, underwriter, 
home office; Henry F. Harris, claims ad- 


juster, Los Angeles; Lt. Joe Walton, 
accident prevention department, home of- 
fice; Maj. Ed. B. Hunter, safety en- 
ineer, accident prevention department, 
ome office. Lester D. Hoyt was trans- 
ferred from claims attorney to special 
agent in eon en “ieee 


Dubuque-National Reserve: Since Jan- 
uary 1, C. J. Sands has had supervision 
of West Virginia in addition to his duties 
as State Agent for western Pennsylvania. 
H. C. Behnke, who formerly handled the 
West Virginia field, now devotes his 
entire time to ae State of Ohio, 


x * 
Eagle, Globe & Royal nent 
Companies: August Westphal and B. E. 
Joline, whose entire business careers have 
been in the surety field, were appointed 
assistant managers. Mr. Westphal will 


* continue to supervise the contract bond- 


ing department in addition to his new 
administrative duties, while Mr. Joline 
has assumed supervision of the produc- 
tion department. Donald H. Colyer suc- 
ceeded Mr. Joline as superintendent of 
the Royal Indemnity’s bonding depart- 
ment in its Metropolitan office. Frank D. 
Gallaher, manager of the Metropolitan 
department of Royal Indemnity has taken 
over complete supervision of that depart- 
ment. 

+ = @ 
Eureka Casualty: J. Ray Donahue 
joined the company as manager of its 
Pittsburgh branch office. Mr. Donahue 
was resident vice president of the Amer- 
ican Casualty Company in charge of its 
Pittsburgh branch office since March 1941. 

xk 


Fidelity and Deposit: Recently dis- 
charged, the following were appointed— 
Capt. John H. Trueheart, special agent, 
Memphis; James M. Grant and Charles 
McNamara, manager and assistant man- 
ager, respectively, burglary department, 

ew York; Lt. (j.g.) Ralph B. Chamber- 
lin, special agent, Cincinnati; Capt. Law- 
rence E. Wesner, special agent, Phila- 
delphia; Capt. William B. Strobridge, 
special agent, Boston; Paul S. Wise and 
G. Robert Freaner, special agents, Cleve- 
land; Capt. Carlton D. Roe, assistant 
judicial underwriter, Boston; Maj. Law- 
rence E. Wesner, commercial fidelity de- 
partment, Philadelphia. 

Hamilton W. McComb, with the com- 
pany since 1927 and appointed manager 
of the Memphis branch in 1937, has been 
advanced to the position of resident vice 
president in that city. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Milton J. Gimber was promoted to the 
position of assistant manager of the 
Newark branch. Mr. Gimber has been 
associated with the company’s Newark 
office since June, 1928 as a specialist in 
bank bonds and oe ge | coverages. 

x * 


Glens Fails Indemnity: Robert O. Bort- 
ner is now assistant manager of the Rich- 
mond office. He has had eight years of 
experience in the casualty and surety 
business, having recently been in charge 
of Virginia for a aenaety. 


Home Group: Organization of a Facul- 
tative Reinsurance Department under the 
managership of J. A. McCorkell, was an- 
nounced early last month. The new 
Department has complete supervision 
over all assumed reinsurance previbusly 
handled by the Service Departments of 
the Home and National Liberty and also 
handles the placing of ceded business for 
the Reinsurance i 7a 
x * 


Horton & Co.: Benjamin Horton, pres- 
ident of Horton & Co., independent ad- 
justers of Louisville, Kentucky, back from 





POSITION WANTED 


LAWYER, CLAIMS ADMINISTRATOR, ex- 
Naval Intelligence Officer, age 36, A.I.1.0.A., 
L.O.M.A. and Columbia University insurance 
courses, available for responsible position. 
Twelve years in insurance. Last position, 
Assistant Manager Claims Department and 
Assistant to General Counsel with life com- 
pany in New York. Experienced in investi- 
gations, negotiations and preparation of 
cases for trial. Specialized in fraudulent 
claims under contestable, accidental death 
and disability clauses. Familiar legal phases 
of insurance. Write Box C-83, Best's In- 
ae News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 
Laces. 
Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 
Sofas. 
Chairs. 
Drapes. 
Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Ete. 
REWOYVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 
ied by Net’l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Adjusters everywhere. 


Recommend 
Co's., and 
LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) - 
LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 
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3% years in the army, has again taken 
over personal supervision of all claims 
and losses handled by his organization. 
Charles L. Scales, formerly with Under- 
writers Adjustment Bureau, is now as- 
sociated with the Horton Company and 
will handle fire and windstorm losses. 
The Horton Company has taken new 
offices in The Starks Building in down- 
town Louisville. 
x kk 


Johnson & Higgins: Louis Tofte, a vice 
president and director of Johnson & Hig- 
gins (S.A.), Cuba, has been elected a 
director of the parent company in New 


York. 
xk k *& 
Kemper: Recent returnees from the 


armed services are: Lt. Comm. Lewis H. 
Bodman, manager of the Newark office; 
Stanley J. Higgins, manager of the Los 
Angeles office; Lt. Comm. Edson S. Lott, 
II, in charge of production for the Amer- 
ican Motorists Insurance; Lt. John L. 
McKenna, in charge underwriting boiler 
and machinery insurance, New York; 
S/Sgt. Einar Sjoholm, automobile fleet 
department, New York; James M. Ma- 
comb, automobile underwriting depart- 
ment, Philadelphia, and Blaine Platt, 
budgets and purchasing, Philadelphia. 
John T. Coll, agency supervisor for 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual: Cas- 
ualty Company of Illinois and American 
Motorists Insurance Company, assumed 
new duties as manager of the Buffalo 
office. Ross C. Neal, formerly at Buffalo, 
joined the staff of the Philadelphia office. 
An audit and survey department was es- 
tablished under the management of James 
E. Lesher, now in charge of the com- 
pany’s Allentown office. 

x *«k 
London Assurance Group: Lt. Robert 
O. Belford, U.S.N., has been appointed 
state agent for Minnesota and North 
Dakota by the London Assurance and 
Manhattan F. & M. 

xk kk 


Loyalty Group: John B. Rooney, with 
the organization since 1917 and presently 
secretary of Metropolitan and Commer- 
cial Casualty Insurance Companies of 
Loyalty Group, has been placed in charge 
of the Newark branch office. 

* F @ 


National Blue Cross Enrollment Of- 
fice: Victor H. Breitenbach has been 
appointed western representative and has 
his offices in Chicago, Illinois. 


National Fire Group: Raymond B. Call, 
who since 1929 had been secretary and 
assistant manager of Corroon & Reynolds 
(Canada), Inc. now is assistant to 
Charles C. and John B. Hall, Canadian 
managers of the group. Mr. Call, in addi- 
tion to general duties, will have super- 
vision of underwriting. Special agent 
Stanley B. Fossett has returned from 
service in the Navy and has been re- 
assigned to the Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts field where he will assist 
State Agent Mullen and Special Agents 
Couch and Dubord. Another returnee, 
Navy Lt. Conrad W. Swift, has been re- 
appointed special agent and assigned to 


the Boston office with General Agen 
Paddon. Other returnees are, Ensigy 
Carl M. Hall, who has resumed duties a 
special agent in Iowa, and Kenneth 4 
Dick, who has resumed duties as special 
agent in Kentucky. 

A number of revisions have been mag 
in the field supervision for this Grow 
in Missouri. Special Agent James W. 
Evans, who has been in charge of the S 
Louis and St. Louis County field has beep 
named St. Louis City and County Super. 
intendent. Capt. Alfred C. Gunther, te. 
cently discharged from the army, ha 
been assigned to the St. Louis office a5 
state agent to assist Mr. Evans and algo 
to take direct supervision of a portion 
of eastern Missouri territory which has 
heretofore been supervised by state agent 
Beistle from the Kansas City office. The 
balance of the state continues under the 
supervision of state agent Beistle and his 
assistants, special agent Conger and spe- 
cial agent Broockmann. 


x*k 


North America Group: J. M. McFai- 
den now is manager of the Group’s Pitts- 
burgh service office, having succeeded 
Fred W. Sippell who retired after 21 
years’ association with the company. Mr, 
McFadden, who has been associated with 
the Pittsburgh office since 1925, pre- 
viously was assistant manager. Lt. Col. 
John Mount, now discharged from the 
service, has returned to the New York 
office of the Group where he is in charge 
of the marine service department. 
x kek 


North British Group: Effective January 
15th, Robert E. Hauck was relieved of his 
duties as secretary of the Central De 
partment and assigned to administrative 
matters and to coordinating home office 
departmental activities. To succeed Mr. 
Hauck the company named H. V. Tisdale 
who has been general agent of the Central 
Department for the past ten years. 
= & 2 


Northwestern Mutual: To discuss op- 
erational plans for 1946 and to prepare 
for further increases of company business 
with greater service to agencies through- 
out the United States and Canada vice 
presidents J. M. Battle, Geoffrey Chris- 
tian and J. D. Fletcher convened in Se- 
attle on January 14th for the regular 
Division Managers’ Conference with pres- 
ident L. D. Brill and company officials. 
Mr. Christian is manager of the com- 
pany’s eastern division in Chicago, Mr. 
Battle heads the southern division i 
Raleigh and Mr. Fletcher supervises op- 
erations of the western division from 
Seattle. 
x kk, 


Phoenix-London Group: Otto Dicke, 
supervising inspector of the Group, fe 
tired December 31st. Mr. Dicke, with 
the Group since 1916, was appoin 
supervisor for the Group in 1930. L. 4. 
Tofferi, who succeeds Mr. Dicke and has 
been given the title of supervising ¢ 
gineer, joined the Group in 1933 as an 
inspector in Chicago. Mr. Tofferi was 
later transferred to Omaha where he has 
acted as resident inspector until his pres- 
ent appointment. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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NEWS 





The Provident Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: Has announced 
the opening of its Pittsburgh Branch 
Office with Life and Accident Depart- 
ments at 1805 Law and Finance Building, 
under the direction of Mr. T. E. Hopkins, 
Manager. Rapid expansion in western 
Pennsylvania is given as the reason for 
opening the new branch office. 
x kk 


Roberts & Rhea: This firm, managers 
of Fort Worth Lloyds and Texas man- 
agers of The Merchants Fire Insurance 
Company of Indiana has announced the 
return of its former auditor Lt. Comm. 
Fred D. Thompson, who has served four 
years in the armed services, as well as 
two new additions to its staff, Paul R. 
Ward as special agent and Jesse E. Terry 
as assistant claims examiner and safety 
engineer. 
* = & 


Royal-Liverpool Group: Effective Jan- 
vary 1, Walter L. Falk and Charles E. 
Black were advanced to the position of 
assistant United States manager. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Falk as manager of the 
brokerage, general cover and_ special 
service departments is J. C. Qualmann, 
promoted from the superintendency of 
the general cover department. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Black as general adjuster is J. B. 
Quisenberry who since March 13, 1944, 
has been associated with Mr. Black as 
assistant general adjuster. 

xk kk 


St. Paul Group: Early last month this 
group announced the establishment of an 
eastern department and the consolidation 
of its New York City business under the 
managership of George W. Coward, for- 
merly vice president and general manager 
of the New York office of A. F. Shaw 
& Company, Inc. The St. Paul had ac- 
quired control of A. F. Shaw & Com- 
pany, Inc., and the business of that office 
together with that of Fowler & Kav- 
anagh, Inc., and the business done through 
the inland marine office handled by 
William F. Boylan is now consolidated in 
one office. Mr. Fowler and Mr. Kavanagh 
remain connected with the new set-up, 
supervising as manager and assistant 
manager of the fire business. W. F. Boy- 
lan also remains as inland marine man- 
ager. There is no change whatever in 
the relationship between the St. Paul and 
William H. McGee & Co., Inc., which 
continues to operate as in the past. The 
activities of the St. Paul Mercury In- 
demnity have also been consolidated in 
its new office, the surety business being 
under the supervision of George Podles- 
ney as manager. The general casualty 
business remains under the supervision of 
G. T. Bartenfeld as in the past. 


* & @ 


Standard Accident: Latest among those 
who have returned from the armed serv- 
Wes are: Capt. Lyall C. Edelman, for- 
merly with the Pittsburgh office, as field 
representative in the San Francisco 
branch; Lt. John H. Kerr, Lt. Francis E. 
Fletcher, Lt. Harrison J. Edwards and 
Pfc. Albert G. Bagley at the New York 
branch; Lt. Homer F. James and Cpl. 
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TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SECURITY NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS . . . =. - 


EDWARD T. HARRISON, President 





Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Denver, Topeka, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Columbus, Louisville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Newark, Birmingham 








Robert Gaswind at their former positions 
in the Newark branch; S/Sgt. Cyril K. 
Brennan at the Boston claim department ; 
Lt. Hugh J. McCarthy, Sgt. Charles E. 
Jackson, Cpl. John B. Lamar and Pfc. 
Raymond F. Ward at the Chicago branch 
as legal attorney, field representative, 
claim representative and at the claim of- 
fice, respectively; Francis C. Ansel, Jr., 
as special field representative of the In- 
dianapolis branch and Sgt. William E. 
Hamilton as claim manager; Lt. Comdr. 
John W. Hewitt, Jr., at the Philadelphia 
branch; Cpl. Hugh H. Hobart with the 
home office payroll department; at De- 
troit, Lt. Edward S. Cunningham, Lt. 
Harry J. Becker and Lt. A. James Stirl- 
ing to the bonding department, Sgt. Rob- 
ert Bohan to the claim department, SK//c 
Frederick C. Hart and T/Sgt. Eugene L. 
Brunk to the branch underwriting de- 
partment, S/Sgt. Albert C. Topor as a 
field auditor, S/Sgt. Donald P. Campbell 
in the casualty claims department, Wt 3/c 
Albert Coleman to the engineering de- 
partment, Pfc. Stuart Harding to the 
tabulating department, Maj. Arnold 
Kuenning and Lt. Robert L. Jackson, 
Army Air Corps, to the bonding fidelity 
department, Sgt. Harold H. Patrick to 
the safety engineering department, Harry 
Perry to the print shop, Lt. Edwin T. 
Piotrowski to the bonding contract de- 
partment, Capt. Steve D. Vargo, Army 
Air Forces, to the administrative depart- 
ment and Lt. Arthur Walters to the bond- 
ing judicial department. 
= 2% & 

The Travelers: Recent returnees from 
the armed services are: Fire Division, 
S/Sgt. Walter A.‘ Johnson, survey en- 
gineer, Minneapolis; special agents Rob- 
ert V. Holmes and Edward F. Ryan, 
Hartford, and Sgt. Robert T. Steidel, 


Dayton ; Casualty Division, assistant man- 
agers Ch. Yoe. Robert W. Johnson, St. 


* Paul; Lt. Comm. J. Leroy Tull, Dallas; 


Lt. Thomas E. Wilson, New York; and 
Ch. Yoe. Edward P. McTiernan, Brook- 
lyn; field assistants Lt. Col. Edwin F. 
Allen, Newark; Alvin G. Dodd, Elgin, 
Ill.; John D. Donnelly, Boston; Lt. John 
F. Asquith, Syracuse; Ens. Beach M. 
Clark, Portland, Me.; Lt. Robert G. 
Eggleston, New Haven; Capt. Edward 
W. Sunder, Jr., St. Louis; and Capt. 
Charles C. Mish, Detroit; Life Division, 
assistant managers Lloyd C. Withers, Jr., 
Charlotte; R.M. 2/c Arthur W. Luce, Jr., 
New York; and Lt. John F. Peffer, Erie, 
Pa.; field assistants Elton R. Barber, 
Cleveland ; and James H. von Pein, Hous- 
ton. Promoted to assistant managers of 
the casualty division were Joseph J. Bass, 
Jr., Charlotte; George M. Lewis, In- 
dianapolis ; Courtney C. Kennedy, Holly- 
wood; and Lewis J. Kribs, Los Angeles, 
while Alcide Ethier, Montreal, and David 
J. McCoo were named field assistants. 
Transfers among field men in the life 
division were Elton Y. Boyce to Kansas 
City and Edwin e j Ne ess Ag Oakland. 


United National Indemnity: Ben B. Gil- 
man has joined the casualty company of 
the National Fire Group as special agent 
for the state of Minnesota. Mr. Gilman 
has a broad insurance experience, having 
previously been Minnesota Special Agent 
for the Employers Liability Assurance 
Corporation and prior to that was affili- 
ated with the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company for twaive genes. 


United States Guarantee: Lt. M. H. 
Crighton, Jr., has resumed his duties in 
the western department, with Chicago his 
home office. 
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Impressive Background. 
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EARLY 
RHODE ISLAND TURNPIKES 


HE first turnpike on record was 

the Providence and Norwich, in 
existence before 1798. The State’s 
varied industries took on a rapid 
growth because of its excellent system 
of turnpikes, and the cotton industry 
especially, used great influence in get- 
ting such roads built. Toll rates varied 
greatly and afford interesting reading 
today. On one toll list we find, “12 4¢ 
a team not exceeding 4 cattle, 15¢ a 
sleigh with more than 1 horse, swine 
in droves 10¢ for every 15, mail stage 
6% ¢, a person and horse 6% ¢, a chaise 
chair or sulky 2%¢.” 
While many organizations are allowed 
to become obsolete, the public will not 
easily give up a needed service—which 
explains the continuation of such 
well-tested insurance companies as the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company. 
















Regulation—Continued 


inable. The small insurance business 
man (the agent and the broker and 
their employees) and the insurance 
companies that are run either wholly 
or partially for profit will be on their 
way out, 

As for guaranteeing the solvency 
of companies through a joint rating 
body, let’s have a quick end to that 
nonsense. Probably the best exam- 
ple to prove the fallacy of the con- 
trolled rates guaranteeing solvency 
is found in the Broad Street and 
Canton Mutual in Massachusetts for 
they wrote only compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance at rates calculated 
and named by the Commissioner of 
Insurance of their state. These com- 
panies, while mutual in name, paid 
no dividends and little, if any, com- 
mission to producers. They wrote 
virtually no business where the state 
did not name and control the rate 
and guarantee that it was “adequate 
and reasonable.” They both went 
broke because they got the bad busi- 
ness at the average rate for the good 
and bad, and their rate was inade- 
quate. 


Live and Let Live 


Please do not misunderstand my 
position as respects the various types 
and kinds of insurance companies. 
I believe in a live and let live basis. 
I think there is a good, sound place 
for mutuals, reciprocals, self-insur- 
ance, and stock companies. They 
have been long useful to the public 
and they should continue to be. 
Nevertheless, neither mutuals nor 
reciprocals, nor stock companies do- 
ing business on a participating basis 
should be permitted in the same rate- 
making bureaus with insurance com- 
panies operating on a fixed cost 
basis, if these rate-making bureaus 
are required by law to-give equal 
rights to all members while permit- 
ting some members the special privi- 
lege of cutting their rates in one 
manner or another. I don’t care how 
much dividend payers cut their own 
rates if they make their own rates, 
but I know that when two different 
types of insurance companies are in 
the same rating bureau one often 
has a killing rate advantage auto- 
matically and that injures the public 
by ending competition before it 
starts. 

Can the broker or the agent of 
experience be found who has not 
said time after time regarding fire 
insurance that has gone to a divi- 
dend-payer in the some rating bu- 
reau, “there is no use in working on 
improvements for that customer be- 


cause whatever we get in the wayg 
rate reduction will be bettered by 
the dividend and then he won} 
change back to us.”” Thus the py 
frequently goes right on paying jm 
siderably more than it wouldij 
paying to either company if 
were competition. ¢ 


S.E.U.A. Not a Matter of 
Public Complaint 











What was the matter with the gj 
pricing system anyway? Not mi 
—but some things could be imp; 
upon. The Supreme Court S.E.UA 
case was not a matter of publi 
complaint against current rate mak 
ing methods. Don’t forget that, or 
you may make a lot of work revising 
things that were working fairly wel 
and supplanting them with less satis. 
factory methods to the public’s dis- 
pleasure and harm. 


After all, whom are we trying to 
benefit by insurance legislation: in- 
surance companies or the public? If 
it is the public let the State safe. 
guard the public against insolvency 
(but don’t overdo it), against trick- 
ery in contracts, against rigid filings, 
against unreasoned price making 
and ignorant or destructive competi- 
tion, and then leave it up to natural, 
intelligent competitive forces to do 
the rest. You may be sure that un- 
der this set-up the broadest contracts 
at the lowest prices commensurate 
with good loss service will be de- 
livered, and isn’t that what we are 
after? 


From an address before the New Hampshire 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


NEW YORK "APPLETON 
RULE" CLARIFIED 


Fes Sage sd ag for permission to 
write full coverage automobile 
insurance in states other than New 
York made by several out-of-state 
mutual fire insurance companies 
have been refused by Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen. 
These requests followed the permis- 
sion given the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. and 
others to write personal property 
floaters in states other than New 
York. Superintendent Dineen’s po 
sition is that, “The transaction by 
a fire insurance company of a major 
casualty insurance line, particularly 
one as potentially hazardous as pet- 
sonal injury liability, obviously 1 
not comparable with the writing of 
the personal property floater.” 
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ORGANIZE YOUR SELLING 
by MICHAEL GROSS 


HE time to decide whom you are 

going to see and what you are 
going to say to him is before you 
start out on your daily rounds. There 
is your opportunity to use all the 
common sense, perspicuity and ini- 
tiative at your command. Let me 
illustrate by giving you an example 
that came under my own observa- 
tion : 

A firm I was with specialized in 
letterheads, surely a product of 
which one might say no preapproach 
was necessary, for every business- 
man was a logical prospect.*. We put 
on two beginners, both, if aiything, 
above average in intelligence. Yet 
each, bringing his best judgment to 
bear on the matter, chose an entirely 
different method of, approaching the 
selling task. 


The First Approach 


The first man took the regulation 
portfolio of samples we gave him 
and, an hour after being hired, was 
on the street looking for business. 
He was a hustler ; there was no doubt 
of it. His plan, as he confided it 
to me before starting out, was to 
get into the Chrysler Building, be- 
gin at the top floor, walk into each 
office and then continue working his 
day down until he had covered every 
concern in that enormous sky- 
scraper. 

His sales approach was to be the 
height of simplicity. He would ask 
the receptionist for the name of the 
man who had charge of buying the 
office stationery. Either he would get 
in to see the buyer or he wouldn't. 
If he was granted an interview, he 
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would show his samples and ask for 
a chance to get up a sketch. If he 
couldn’t connect he would go on to 
the next office. Like the fellow who 
asked each girl he met if she would 
give him a kiss, he definitely figured 
on getting a lot of rebuffs, but he 
also anticipated receiving his fair 
share of affirmative answers. 


Plan of Action 


The second man spent a half- 


dozen hours going over all the letter- - 


head samples we had on hand. From 
these he picked out the most attrac- 
tive we had turned out for lawyers. 
This done, ne bound up his selec- 
tions in a brand-new, crisp portfolio. 
His first stop when he was ready to 
go out for business the following 
morning was in a building occupied 
almost exclusively by law firms. He 
would walk into an office and say 
to the girl, “I want to see the man 
who buys your letterheads. I have 
something special to show him.” On 
being admitted to the buyer’s office, 
hig opening remark was: “I would 
like you to see the letterheads now 
being used by some of the most suc- 
cessful law firms in the country. 
Even if you don’t need any stationery 
just now, I think these samples will 
interest you. They show the modern 
trend in letterheads for the legal 
profession.” 


Fruitful Results 


Very few prospects could resist 
the temptation at least to look at 
the kind of letterheads that were 
being used by the leaders in their 
own field. When they began going 
over the really gorgeous samples the 
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from other Fields 


salesman had selected, and found on 
inquiry that the price was right, it 
was then just a matter of getting 
copy for a sketch. As soon as the 
cream of the lawyer crop had been 
covered, our man made a second 
portfolio of letterheads we had done 
for architects and called on the lead- 
ing prospects in that line. Then he 
tried it with certified public ac- 
countants. In a year’s time he was 
clicking off his hundred dollars a 
week in commissions while his com- 
panion, doing ten times the leg 
work, was finding it difficult to cover 
his forty-dollar-a-week drawing ac- 
count. 


Qualify Your Prospects 


The basic concept is: The more 
you think about where you are go- 
ing before you go there, the easier 
your selling job will be when you 
get there. In other words, qualify 
your prospects. Even with only the 
most meager information, such as 
you may readily obtain from rating 
books, directories, local classified 
telephone books and other easily ac- 
cessible sources, some accounts will 
stand out as being better than others. 
But you must base these ratings on 
ascertainable facts, not on snap 
judgment colored by the name of 
the firm or its location. Otherwise, 
you will find yourself as badly off 
as the man who sizes up a prospect’s 
place and gets a hunch that it isn’t 
worth while going in. 

Test each prospect against these 
three points: One—is he a logical 
prospect for your product? You 
can’t sell an innkeeper a set of wall 
decorations dépicting the evils of 
drink! Two—does he use enough 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“A friend in need” 
for six decades. 


we 


Over $37,500,000.00 paid to dis- 
abled policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. 
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Women, these days, are taking a 
more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 
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North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 
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If you ere willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you in its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 


keer 
Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building 
a permanent business for yourself. 
2 = 
George Manselmann, President 
NORTH AMERICAN 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Sales Slants—Continued 


of it to make your effort worth 
while? This is an especially valuable 
factor if your leads are widely scat- 
tered. Three—can he pay for what 
he buys if he does give you an 
order? A dealer who has a capital 
rating of $500 is not a good pros- 
pect for you if your average order 
runs about $300. 

As you check your prospect cards 
against these three points, put those 
that impress you as being better 
than others on top. Go through the 
stack again and again, mentally 
testing each name. You'll be sur- 
prised at how well this simple op- 
eration brings up the good leads and 
sinks the poor ones. Play a little 
game of solitaire like this before you 
start out each morning and you will 
soon find yourself spending a lot 
less time just fishing for prospects 
and a lot more time actually catch- 
ing them. 

Try to avoid the tendency that 
is common to all cub salesmen—the 
urge to pass over the big concerns, 
the large users. “No use calling on 
him,” the average beginner says to 
himself as a card comes face up. 
“Some experienced salesman is no 
doubt handling the account.” Maybe 
yes, but then again, maybe no! Per- 
haps while you are thus meditating, 
the big-timer who thinks he has the 
business well salted down is being 
told by the buyer never to come 
around again because the service he 
has heen giving of late has heen ter- 
rible. And you would have your 
chance to break in. 

Get out and tackle the hard ones! 
Meeting them will stiffen vour back- 
bone and you'll learn more about 
selling by standing up to one tough 
prospect than interviewing a dozen 
little fellows who place orders easily 
because they buy so little it doesn’t 
pay to argue about it. And you'll dis- 
cover that after battling an experi- 
enced buyer, persuading the little 
fellows comes much more easily. It’s 
a utilization of the principle a batter 
uses when, before walking up to the 
plate, he swings a half-dozen bats 
in the air. After that little work- 
out, the single bat he picks up feels 
like a feather. 


Condensed from the book ‘“Money-Making 
Salesmanship.” Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


Digest’s title——‘‘Find Someone to Sell To.”’ 








CALIFORNIA FILES BRIEF 
IN REGULATION SUIT 


sig state of California has filg 
its brief in the U. S. Suprem 
Court in the case of People 
Robertson. F. O. Robertson wy 
found guilty of selling insurang 
without a license for a company ng 
admitted to California. He appeal 
to Superior Court of Ventup 
County where the judgment wa 
affirmed. Appeal to the U. S, Sq 
preme Court followed. Answer 
Robertson’s charge that th 
S.E.U.A. decision invalidated th 
state regulatory laws, the brief cop 
tends that these laws are valid, ng 
discriminatory, and a proper exer. 
cise of the state’s police power. 

“There is a compelling practical 
reason founded on public policy and 
endorsed by the Congress of the 
U. S. why the California regulatory 
laws involved in this case should be 
upheld. Unless this appeal is af- 
firmed, the result would be that any 
person, firm or group could engage 
in the insurance business and comply 
not only with the laws of the state 
having the weakest regulatory laws 
by the simple expedient of operating 
from that state, but sending agents 
to the other states of the Union. 
Indeed, it is conceivable that such 
operations could be conducted from 
foreign countries, perhaps having no 
effective regulatory laws which 
guarantee that insurance contract 
obligations will be paid to assureds 
when payments are due. 

“From the standpoint of agents 
and salesmen operating in Califor- 
nia, a reversal of this case would 
mean that any person, unscrupulous 
or otherwise, could sell insurance in 
that state for a foreign insurance 
company with immunity, for there 
is no Federal statute to control the 
situation. Such situation would re 
sult in depriving the public of the 
protection of the carefully thought 
out and long enforced laws enacted 
for its protection. 

“This court has never held that 
state regulatory insurance laws of 
the type in question are unconstitt 
tional. On the contrary it consis- 
tently has sustained them throughout 
the entire course of our national 
life. We do not believe that it in- 
tended to annul such laws by the 
decision in U. S. vs. South-Easterm 
Underwriters Assn.” 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


During the 1944-1945 school year, the Educational Division of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents (80 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y.), based its written examination for the Fidelity and Surety 
Bond course on the following ten questions. The answers shown, 
judged by the graders to be correct, have all been taken from 
papers turned in by NAIA students. 


Collateral and Indemnity 


What is Collateral? 

b. What is Indemnity? 

%. In connection with what types 
# bond is collateral often neces- 


ary? 


“a. Collateral is a deposit of either 
ash or negotiable securities with a 
company to be held by the 
mpany until the end of the term 
the bond or to be used in -the 
int of a default on the part of the 
fincipal. It is requested in consid- 
fation of a surety executing a bond. 
"b. Indemnity is the protection to 
Surety, afforded by a third party 
fho acts as a guarantor and it is 
wally required when the applicant 
not secure a bond on his own 
ication or financial statement. 
indemnitor will be calied upon 
ithe event the principal defaults. 
¢ Collateral is often required 
ith financial guarantee bonds and 
fendants’ court bonds. Collateral 
generally required when executing 
il bonds. 


Bid and Performance Bonds 


What do the two following types 
elf bond guarantee ? 
f @. Bid Bond 
'b. Performance Bond 


a. A bid bond guarantees that the 
Mincipal will accept the contract on 
the amount bid and that he will fur- 
tish a performance bond covering 
the contract. In the event the bid- 
der refuses to enter into the final 
contract he may be called upon to 
pay to the owner the difference be- 
tween his bid and that of the next 
tidder or the bidder to whom the 
contract is accorded. 
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b. A performance bond guaran- 
tees that the contractor will complete 
the contract in accordance with the 
plans and specifications and turn 
over the finished contract to the 
owner without lien, generally within 
a specified time. The usual per- 
formance bond guarantees to the 
owner that all labor, material and 
supply men will be paid as well as 
any sub-contractors. In other words, 
the ordinary performance bond is 
not only a performance, but also a 
payment, obligation. 


Types of Bonds 


What kind of bond would be 
needed in the following cases: 

a. A person seeks possession of 
an object owned by him which is 
unlawfully in another’s possession. 

b. A person seeks to stop the con- 
tinuance of certain activity of an- 
other person. 

c. A person owning both real and 
personal property dies without a will. 

d. A plaintiff has lost a suit in 
one court, and wishes to appeal the 
case to a higher court. 


a. Replevin bond 

b. Injunction 

c. Administrator or administra- 
trix bond 

d. Appeal bond 


Bankers Blanket Bond 


Describe generally the usual in- 
suring clauses found in a Bankers 
Blanket Bond. Describe in detail the 
coverage afforded in one of these 
insuring clauses other than the “em- 
ployee” fidelity clause. 


The Insuring clauses found in a 
Bankers Blanket Bond are: 


. Employee fidelity 

. On premises coverage 

. In transit coverage 

. Check forgery 

e. Securities forgery 

The coverage provided by the on 
Premises coverage consists of bur- 
glary, robbery, hold-up, theft to 
Property on the premises of the 
bank or at any branch or corres- 
pondant bank, damage to money and 
securities as a result of these perils 
and damage to the premises as a 
result of the perils mentioned or 
attempted threat. Mysterious dis- 
appearance is always included in the 
“on premises” coverage when the 
broader forms are issued such as 
form 8 Rev. or form 24. 


Public Official Bond 


Describe a Public Official Bond 
and set forth full information as to 
its purpose, its term and some facts 
an underwriter must be furnished in 
order to evaluate the risk. 


A public official bond is a bond 
that guarantees to the taxpayer or 
the state, county or municipality so 
requiring the bond, the faithful per- 
formance of duty of the offtci al 
bonded. The bond coverage is gov- 
erned very often by the statute or 
ordinances or law which defines the 
duties of the official and the extent 
of his liability. Generally, the term 
of a public official bond is the full 
term for which the official was 
elected or appointed. However, the 
bond may be executed for a shorter 
term. Most public bodies require 
the bond to be executed for the full 
term of office. 

An underwriter must take consid- 
erably more care in underwriting a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


bond for a money handling official 
than one who does not handle public 
money in the course of his duties. 
An underwriter must ascertain from 
the law, statute, ordinance or regu- 
lation the exact liability of the offi- 
cial who handles money. He must 
ascertain whether the official is re- 
sponsible for burglary or robbery 
losses, whether he must collect all 
taxes due, whether depositories have 
been legally designated and what 
limits are imposed, as well as what 
securities deposited with the bank. 
The experience and character of the 
official must be carefully checked 
and the liability imposed upon the 
official for the acts of his deputies. 
It is important to know whether the 
deputies are adequately bonded. 

Is the official capable of perform- 
ing his duties as prescribed by law? 
Is his financial condition such that 
he is not tempted too greatly by 
handling money? 

For officials who do not handle 
money it is important to know their 
past experience to determine whether 
they are capable of doing their job. 

For money handling officials who 
are hold overs it is important to’have 
a clearance of accounts and an audit 
made to protect the surety. 





COMPENSATION 
UNDERWRITER 


This man has had 12 years Liability 
and Compensation underwriting ex- 
perience. The last five years as head 
of underwriting department of a large 
casualty company. College graduate; 
9° ood personality and executive ability. 

refers to move back to New England. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
Insurance Personnel Exclusively 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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a ite Valuations 
of Industrial and 
Commercial Propert 
over 35 years of actual 
appraisal service to Ameri- 
¢a’s more conservative 
business institutions. 


Blanket Position and Primary 
Commercial Blanket Bonds 


Name three points in common be- 
tween a Blanket Position Bond and 
a Primary Commercial Blanket 
Bond. Name one difference. 

A blanket position and a commer- 
cial blanket bond are the same in the 
following particulars: 

a. Both cover all employees. 

b. Premiums computed in much 
the same manner. 

c. Both subject to experience 
credits. 

d. All dishonest and fraudulent 
acts covered. 

They differ in: 

a. The limit of liability per loss 
under a, say, $25,000 P.C.B.B. is 
$25,000 regardless of the number 
of employees involved in the loss. 
Under a $25,000 B.P.B., however, 
if 4 employees work in collusion to 
cause a dishonesty loss of $100,000, 
then, if each of the 4 employees is 
equally responsible, the $25,000 
B.P.B. would pay this $100,000 loss. 

b. The discovery periods vary in 
each bond. 


Depositors Forgery Bond 


An employee causes a loss by 
forging his employer's name on a 
check. Is the employer protected if 
he carries a Depositors Forgery 
Bond? If so, why? If not, why not? 


If the check is an outgoing check 
or one issued by the assured, the 
depositors forgery bond would cover 
any loss sustained by the employer 
as a result of his employee forging 
the check. However, if the instru- 
ment was an incoming check and the 
endorsement was forged by the em- 
ployee the loss would not be covered 
by the depositors forgery. A Com- 
mercial Forgery Bond should be 
purchased. The Depositors Forgery 
Bond may have a rider attached re- 
moving coverage on employees. This 
is only done, however, when ade- 
quate fidelity coverage is also car- 
ried. 


Fidelity Protection 
An embloyer decides to carry 


Fidelity protection and buys a 
Blanket Position Bond from Com- 


pany A. As of its first renewal day 
he cancels Company A’s bond qj 
gives the risk to Company B. She 

a superseded suretyship rider be 
tached to one or both of these bo 
Why? 


A superseded suretyship 
should be attached to Bond Bg 
not to Bond A. This is attached 
the bond superseding a formerg 
cancelled bond so as to protect 
employer ; and all losses that 
ordinarily be paid under the for 
bond, had it been kept in 
would be covered by the superse 
bond, subject to the limit of them 
bond. 


Permit and Lost Instrument Bo 


Describe: 
a. Permit Bond 
b. Lost Instrument Bond 


a. A permit bond is one that 
required by ordinance, Statute, | Ir 
legislating law, of states or coum 
or cities. There are thousands @f 
permit bonds. A city may req 
plumber to file a permit bond or 
cense bond holding the city ha 
for the acts of the plumber y 
opening a city street. A state f 
require a bond from a merch 
selling oleomargarine or cigarettes 
guaranteeing that the principal will 
act in accordance with the law gov- 
erning the sale of such items. 

b. A lost instrument bond is 


bond executed in favor of the issu-faam 


ing company and its transfer agents 
and registrars guaranteeing they will 
not suffer loss in issuing duplicatey 
certificates or securities. 


one premium payment is requitéd, 
Discovery Period 


In what type of bond do you nil 
a “discovery period’? Why is tte 
mentioned ? 


A discovery period is found inal 
types of fidelity bonds. It varies mf 
all types of bonds—from 6 months i, A 
to 3 years. It is that period imme 
diately after the bond is cancelled 


‘during which a loss may be discov- 


ered to have been sustained which 
occurred during the term of the bond 
thus entitling the insured to recov- 
ery. 
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“RETAIL SALES RISE”—“SHARP IN- ey 
CREASE IN DEMAND FOR CONSUMER 

GOODS” —“DEPARTMENT STORE SALES _ 
BREAK ALL EXISTING RECORDS”— are 

but a few of the parade of headlines proving 

the congestion of department stores. This con- 

tinued crowding of retail outlets increases the 

possibility of catastrophes. Our underwriters 

are always available to assist in the writing of 

unusual hazards. 


™ ENCES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Casualty, Fidelity & Surety Reinsurance 
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: +64 months after war startgy 
it’s @ far longer and more expensive war than the last one— but this time the cost of { 
living hasn’t been allowed to get out of hand. If you’re ever tempted to grumble at 
price-and-wage controls, look at these charts—and DON’T. They’re one reason to bles 
ceiling prices ...and tocheck’em whenever you shop. (They’re posted for your protection!) 
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Wesel 
The Millionbucks get no more points than the poorest folks in town. Necessities are 
rationed to see that each gets his share. And rationing also keeps prices down: without it 


the fellow with the biggest wad of dough would have a terrific edge. Share and play square 
... pay points for everything you buy. (And shun black markets like the enemy they are!) 








—and the money you DON'T SPEND 
helps hold living costs down 


The plain bread-and-butter fact is this: there’s about $1.50 in people’s 
pockets for every dollar’s worth of goods in the stores, 


Splurge—buy anything you don’t actually need—and you put the heat 
on everything to rise all along the line. 


Save—deny yourself something you want but can get along without— 
and you help yourself a little today and a lot tomorrow. 


HELP 
Squeeze that budget. Squeeze a little more money into your savings 
account. Squeeze a little more into insurance. Squeeze yourself into buying KEEP 
another War Bond today. ..and every month from now on in. 
Wise enough to harness your money for your own safety? 
| WN 


ONLY YOU CAN DO IT. 





A United States War Message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this ine in eration with the M ine Publishers of Americ. 
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Exclusion of Animals 


The Personal Property Floater 
does not cover animals. We have 
recently had reported to us the loss 
of some very fine laying hens which 
were removed from the henhouse of 
the insured by unknown parties dur- 
ing the night. The question there- 
fore arises—are these hens animals? 

Webster’s dictionary defines ani- 
mals as “Any member of the group 
of living things typically endowed 
with sensation and voluntary mo- 
tion.” As a note qualifying this 
definition, there is the following: 
“The most highly organized group 
of animals is the mammalia to which 
man belongs ; the bird is undoubtedly 
the next highest.” A chicken is de- 
fined as “A barnyard fowl.” Fowl 
is defined as “any winged or flying 
animal.” It, therefore, appears that 
chickens come squarely within the 
exclusion of animals. 


Passenger Baggage 


A taxicab operator was sued for 
the loss of a passenger's baggage 
which the driver had put in the truck 
compartment. His automobile _lia- 
bility policy, in the insuring clause, 
covered liability for loss or damage 
o property except, among other 
things, “property carried in or upon 
the automobile covered hereby.” 
Under “Exclusions” the policy re- 
cites that it shall not cover while the 
vehicle is used for any other pur- 
pose than for commercial reasons 
and “Transportation or delivery of 
materials or merchandise in direct 
connection with the assured’s busi- 
ness occupation... .” The com- 
pany denied liability on the ground 
that the baggage was excluded under 
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Edited by C. W. TIERNEY 
Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


This section is devoted to brief and spe- 
cific answers to sometimes puzzling problems 
encountered by insurance adjusters and 
claims men relative to loss adjustments and 
coverage. Answers to questions are based 
upon the knowledge, judgment and experi- 
ence of men fully qualified in the particular 
field of inquiry ad are based upon recog- 
nized principles of the adjusting profession 
rather than upon “legal angles.” 

In making this material available, “The 
Independent Adjuster," official publication 
of the National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, has indicated that all 
may not agree with the answers and that 
the editor will welcome and give voice to 
those who dissent. Furthermore, our readers 
may send direct to the editor such questions 
as they desire answered. To the end of 
avoiding a theoretical discussion of a broad 
subject which could be more properly cov- 
ered in an extended article, the editor re- 
quests submission of a definite set of facts 
constituting the probl To ge the 
free flow of questions, it has been thought 
best not to disclose the names of the in- 
quirers. 





the insuring clause. There appears 
to be a conflict between the insuring 
clause and the exclusion clause. 
Should not this conflict be resolved 
in favor of the assured? 

We see no conflict between the two 
clauses. The exclusion clauses are 
intended to set forth when the cov- 
erage described in the insuring 
clauses will or will not be effective. 
They do not purport to describe the 
nature and extent of the coverage 
itself, as this is done by the insuring 
clause. To exemplify our meaning, 
let us suppose an insured truck is 
loaded with china belonging to a 
customer. It strikes another car 
damaging it and destroying the 
china. The liability of the assured 





for the damaged automobile would 
be covered because the truck was 
being used for permitted purposes. 
However, the liability of the assured 
for the damaged china would not be 
covered because the insuring clause 
does not cover cargo. To carry the 
example further, assume a truck in- 
sured for commercial purposes only 
is loaded with china of a friend 
which he is moving gratis from one 
residence to another. Enroute he 
damages another car. Not only 


* would the assured’s liability for the 


damaged china be excluded, but his 
liability for damage to the other car 
would not be covered because the 
vehicle was not being used for pur- 
poses specified in the policy. 


Dentists Liability 


A Dentists Malpractice policy be- 
came effective the day following an 
extraction which resulted in the 
splintering of the patient’s jawbone. 
The dentist treated the condition for 
several weeks with poor results. The 
patient sued alleging that the extrac- 
tion was negligently done and that 
the after-care was improper. Would 
the policy cover this set of circum- 
stances? 

The malpractice form covers only 
such negligent acts or omissions as 
occur during the policy period. As 
to the charge of malpractice in the 
extraction, therefore, there would be 
no protection. However, since neg- 
ligent after-treatment was alleged 
and such care was given during the 
policy period, the coverage would 
be effective as to that phase of the 
case. The adjuster and the assured 
are then faced with the difficult prob- 
lem of determining where the lia- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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bility, if any, will be placed and of 
agreeing upon a division of respon- 
sibility if settlement is contemplated. 
Where the case goes to judgment, it 
is sometimes possible to secure spe- 
cial findings of fact indicating the 
basis of judgment. 


Murder by Beneficiary 


Where a life insurance policy is 
payable to a stated beneficiary who 
feloniously kills the insured, what 
becomes of the proceeds of the pol- 
icy? 


In the absence of any provision in 
the policy covering such contingency, 
the proceeds of the policy would be 
payable to the estate of the deceased. 
In most jurisdictions, the named 
beneficiary would be precluded from 
sharing in any benefits under the 
statute of distribution. 


WILLIAM LESLIE CITED 


HE War Department awarded 

an Official certificate of apprecia- 
tion “for patriotic service in a posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility” to 
William Leslie, Chairman of the 
Industry’s Joint Rating Committee 
for the wartime Comprehensive In- 
surance Rating Plan applying to war 
projects. It was stated that the Com- 
prehensive Insurance Rating Plan 
resulted in saving millions of dollars 
on government war _ contracts 
awarded not only by the War De- 
partment, but also by the Navy, Mar- 
itime Commission, Federal Works 
Agency, Defense Plant Corporation 
and Federal Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. Established in 1941, 
the plan contemplated the handling 
of insurance for cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee government war contractors on 
an actual cost basis, plus a service 
fee to the insurance company con- 
cerned in the particular case. 
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A three-way contract entered inty 
between the government department 
concerned, its contractor and the ip. 
surance company provided for the 
latter to pay all losses; the gover. 
ment to reimburse the company fo 
such loss payment, plus a fee fo; 
providing claims, safety engineer 
and other services in connection with 
the insurance. In no event, it wa 
provided, should the cost to the 
government be more than 90 per cent 
of the established insurance manual 
rates. 

Rules and regulations and insur. 
ance rates under the joint rating plan 
were worked out, in cooperation with 
the government, by the joint rating 
committee, set up in 1941. 


NATIONAL BOARD 
PROCEEDS WITH 
CLASS REVISION 


HE revised standard classifica- 

tion system proposed by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
for nationwide use was put into ef- 
fect by member companies on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. The new plan which 
has not been approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners substitutes 100 
classes for the present 26 and is 
based upon occupancy of the risk 
and not ownership. The new clas- 
sifications and number of groupings 
follow: 1. Habitational risks (5); 
2. Mercantile risks (4); 3. Non- 
manufacturing risks (20) ; 4. Manu- 
facturing risks (65) ; 5. Sprinklered 
risks (6). 


ASSESSMENT ON COMPEN- 
SATION COMPANIES 
REDUCED 


EDUCTION from 2% to 1%% 

in the assessment of companies 
writing workmen’s compensation 
was announced by Governor Laney 
of Arkansas. In 1945, the 2% tax 
rate produced more funds than were 
needed to maintain the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, 
the purpose for which the tax 1s 
levied. This tax is in addition to the 
2% premium tax on all casualty 
business written in the state. 
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FIRE — MARINE 


ALLIED Compensation Insurance Company 
fos Angeles, California 


Licensed 


Allied Compensation Insurance Company was li- 
censed December 20, 1945 by the California Insurance 
Department. The company, a running mate of the 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
(California, writes workmen’s compensation coverages 
on a participating plan through agents and brokers only, 
providing for flat level dividends rather than the divi- 
dend schedule graduated in accordance with loss ratios 
as specific risks. The stockholders and employees of the 
Victor Montgomery General Agency, Inc., and its af- 
filiated companies, purchased the entire initial stock 
issue, 15,000 shares at $25 per share, par value $10. 





AMERICAN FARMERS MUTUAL Automobile 


insurance Company, Lake Elmo, Minnesota 
famined 


A triennial examination of the American Farmers 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company by the Insur- 
ance Department of Minnesota, as of December 31, 
1944, has been completed and showed assets of $703,- 
438, liabilities of $411,797 and policyholders surplus of 
$291,641. Liability for unpaid losses, claims and adjust- 
ing expense as developed by the Department examina- 
tion is $14,479 less than the corresponding liability car- 
tied by the company in its annual statement for the year 
ended December 31, 1944. 


AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Multiple Underwriting Powers—New Directors 


Revision of charter powers to permit the writing of 
casualty forms of coverage by American Insurance 
pany was approved by stockholders on January 

l4. Other charter amendments also approved by stock- 
holders provided for elimination of residence qualifica- 
tions of directors, change in the date for the annual 
meeting and indemnification of officers and directors. 
_ Recognizing the trend toward multiple line underwrit- 
ing, now permitted in some form in a majority of states, 
the management in proposing the adoption of the 
broader underwriting powers pointed out that to main- 
lain its competitive position it may soon become desir- 
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able for the company to write some or all of the casualty 
insurance lines now written by its subsidiary, Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company. However, no immedi- 
ate use of the broader powers is contemplated. 

Early last month three new members were added to 
the company’s board of directors. William J. Brennan, 
partner in the firm of Pitney, Hardin, Ward and Bren- 
nan succeeded John R. Hardin, deceased; Harold P. 
Jackson, president of the Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company replaced C. Weston Bailey resigned; and 
Charles B. Bradley formerly vice president and general 
counsel for the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America filled the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Frederick Hoadley. 


ASSOCIATED Fire & Marine Insurance 


San Francisco, California 
Capital Readjustment 


The paid-in capital of this company has been in- 
creased from $300,000 to $600,000 through the transfer 
of $300,000 from its surplus account. All of the out- 
standing stock is held by American Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


AUTOMOTIVE Insurance Corporation 


Los Angeles, California 
Increases Surplus 


The issuance of contribution certificates in the sum 
of $90,000, to be added to surplus, has been made by 
the Automotive Insurance Corporation. 


CAMDEN Fire Insurance Association 
Camden, New Jersey 


Ocean Marine Appointment 


Effective January 1, 1946, the Camden Fire appointed 
Wm. H. McGee and Company, Inc., of New York City 
as United States General Agents for the writing of ocean 
marine business. This prominent marine underwriting 
firm previously represented the company for inland 
marine lines only. (See article on Indemnity Marine 
Assurance Company elsewhere in this issue). 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


e AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
A Stock Company 


Home Office _ Orlando, Florida 














Saint Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A-+-,” Excellent, in Best 

















COLONIAL Insurance Company at $1,6 


> jamie $229,04 
Los Angeles, California emi 
Additional Funds Contributed er 


‘ 7  .. pment 1 
Colonial Insurance Company has issued contributig, share, 


certificates of $150,000 and $50,000, respectively. Ry ax eql 


fective December 20, 1945, they were purchased by thf vere $ 
McNabb General Agency, Los Angeles, California, fje3 44 g 
Yeat 

$162,65 

643, w 


COMMERCE Casualty and Surety Corporation) O70” 


; ° . f the 
Kansas City, Missouri for Co 


Recently Incorporated 


Newly incorporated Commerce Casualty and Surety 
Corporation, organized in the interest of the Associate(gDOR( 
Underwriters Corporation of Kansas City, has an av-§{Comp 
thorized capital stock of $200,000 divided into 20,00 
shares, par value $10 each. All casualty lines, excepting§Non-A 
life insurance, are authorized under the articles of | 
corporation. All 

The incorporators are: William D. Jackson, Moss 1.91946 h 
Silverforb, I. R. Kanatzer, Sam Segelbohm, Ralph ried a 
Shores and G. M. Isley of the Mutual Commerce Cas-§ nium. 
ualty Company, Kansas City, Missouri, as well as Price 
Shoemaker, Paul E. Turner, W. Ralph Walsh, E. D. 

La Rue, T. S. Gough, Maurice Pope and R. P. Minteer. 





EMPL 
incor 
CONTINENTAL Casualty Company Capite 
Chicago, Illinois 
Premium Volume . E 
vote © 


The Continental Casualty Company had a 1945 pre-§s300, 
mium volume of $42,524,101, an over-all increase over§ Plans 
1944 of $4,216,481. Record accident and health writingsBpany ; 
showed an increase of $4,841,465 and assured an over- 
all increase despite the decreases in lines relating to nor- 
recurring government war contracts. 


FARI 
Comy 
CONTINENTAL Insurance Company Newly 
FIDELITY-PHENIX Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York Far 
tensed 
Annual Statements partm: 
workn 


Record resources and volume and higher underwriting}Vere 
profits are the highlights of the 1945 year-end state- he F; 
ments of Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- sanec 
ance Companies. ‘atut 

Premium volume of Continental rose 8% to $31,935; . he o 
122, while that of Fidelity-Phenix advanced 10% t0 Fic | 
$25,448,911. Reported underwriting profits for 1945}*S° 
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ot $1,611,661 and $655,776 compare with $653,870 and 
$229,027 for 1944 despite larger additions to unearned 
remiums. On an adjusted basis, underwriting earnings 
before federal income taxes were $1.39 per share for 
Continental and $1.12 for Fidelity-Phenix, while invest- 
ment income (before tax) was $2.50 and $2.75 per 
Ichare, respectively. After providing for federal income 
tax equal to $.72 per share Continental’s net earnings 
were $3.17 and net earnings of Fidelity-Phenix were 
$3.34 after tax of $.53 per share. 

Year-end assets of Continental at market values were 
$162,690,479 and policyholders’ surplus was $118,632,- 
(43, while for Fidelity-Phenix the figures were $134,- 
769,676 and $99,171,500, respectively. Liquidating value 
of the shares, excluding equities in affiliates, was $65.20 
for Continental and $72.20 for Fidelity-Phenix. 


IDORCHESTER MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


cept lee-Assessable Policies 


of in- 


loss H, 

Ralph 
ce Cas- 
Ss Price 
ED 


linteer, 


5 pre- 
e over 
ritings 
1 over- 
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.935,- 
\% to 
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NEWS 


All. policies issued by this company since January 1, 
1946 have been non-assessable. Previously policies car- 
ried a contingent liability equal to one additional pre- 
mium. 


EMPLOYERS Insurance Company of Alabama, 
Incorporated, Birmingham, Alabama 


Capital Increase Contemplated 


At the annual meeting in February stockholders of 
the Employers Insurance Company of Alabama will 
"te on the proposal to increase authorized capital to 
$300,000 and paid-in capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Plans under way contemplate gradual entry of the com- 
pany in all Southern states. 


FARMERS ELEVATOR MUTUAL Casualty 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 
Newly Licensed 


Farmers Elevator Mutual Casualty Company was li- 
tensed December 31, 1945 by the Iowa Insurance De- 
fartment as an assessment mutual company to write 
workmen’s compensation, general liability and burglary 
‘overages. All business is confined to the members of 
he Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Iowa, who 
taned the new company $25,000 to meet the Iowa 
‘atutory provisions governing surplus requirements. 
The officers of the company are: President, Oscar He- 
ime; vice president, T. E. Sullivan; secretary; D. E. 
ison. 
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Help keep these wheels turning 
in your own town! 


There is a very real opportunity at this time for agents 
and brokers to help industual plants in their own 
localities. Because manufacturers of power equipment 
are unable to fill promptly the many orders for their 
products, industries must produce for the peacetime 
market with war-worn power units. These units should, 
by all means, be having the protection of inspections 
of the type made by Hartford Steam Boiler. 


An agent need not be a technical expert to handle 
this line successfully. Agents have found that they 
can count on the Special Agent of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler to provide expertly whatever help is needed in 
selling and properly servicing this type of risk. 

The Special Agent can also be of great help to your 
agency in breaking in your returned service men in 
the selling and servicing of boiler and machinery 
policies. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has the largest field staff of 
specialists in the nation (both Special Agents and 
Inspectors) whose time is devoted solely to power- 
plant insurance. This staff draws upon the experience 
gained by the Company in 80 years of concentration 
on this one specialized line. 

Never were conditions more favorable for getting 
some of this desirable business on your 
books. Why not have your Hartford 
Steam Boiler Special Agent start work- 
ing with you now? 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company « Hartford, Conn. 
For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 


























No Business 
Direct 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 











FIREMAN'S FUND Group busine 


San Francisco, California omp: 


Crafts Succeeds Hannah pany. 
































James F. Crafts has been elected president of Fire. 
man’s Fund Insurance Company and affiliated com. HAR’ 
panies to succeed the late Charles C. Hannah who diej 
in San Francisco on January 20. Hartt 

Mr. Crafts, one of the youngest men ever elected p 
head of a major insurance company group, joined the Premiu 
Fireman’s Fund organization in Boston in November 
1930 as assistant manager of the Eastern Department The 
and was raised to manager in September 1938. Elected | 
a vice-president of the Fireman’s Fund Group's three eflect 
fire insurance companies in December 1941, he was ad pie !a! 








companies in February 1943. In October of the same 
year he was elected first vice-president of the three 
companies and shortly thereafter relinquished direct 
management of the Eastern department in order to de- pargla 
vote his time to executive duties which involved the f%; 
country-wide supervision of fire, automobile and marine 
underwriting and representation of the companies on 
major organizational boards and committees. 


DEI 
mer 
. ithdr 

GENERAL AMERICA Companies 
Seattle, Washington Inde 
oul 


Change in Operational Procedure ura 


With the start of the New Year the General America 
Companies discontinued their city agency and changed 
to an over-the-counter method of operation with New pa de 
York brokers. Complete facilities are being offered fs ind 
brokers for fire and allied lines, inland marine, casualty, 
fidelity and surety. 

Policies of the First National Insurance Company of 
America and the General Casualty Company of Amer- Aine) 
ica, two affiliated members of this group, are written OYA 
on a participating basis with the exception of certain 
classifications written by the casualty company, the most do 
important of which is fidelity and surety. Policies of the 
General Insurance Company of America, the remain- 
ing member of the group, are not issued on a participat- 
ing basis in the state of New York. 








GLOBE & RUTGERS Group 
New York, New York 


Pooling Arrangements Revised 


Effective January 1, 1946, the major part of the 
agency business of the Insurance Company of the State fj 
of Pennsylvania was included in the general pooling at- 
rangements of the Globe & Rutgers Group. Previously, 
since October 1, 1941, the arrangements covered only 
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business written by Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
company and American Home Fire Assurance Com- 


nd ny. 


F Fire. 
: “dal HARTFORD Accident and Indemnity Company 
a Hartford, Connecticut 


ia Premium Volume 
rember 


rtment | Lhe Hartford Accident and Indemnity Compan 


“lected rote $56,262,816 in premiums during the year 1945, 
- three Feflecting a gain of 10% over the previous year and 
as aq. pte largest volume of business in the company’s his- 
f these fory. The premium volume and percent of gain by 
. same Passes of business was distributed as follows: Acci- 
three Pent and health, $1,574,363, 2% ; automobile, $17,838,- 
direct Pll, 14% ; workmen’s compensation, $18,986,452, 1% ; 
to de purglary and theft, $2,938,699, 14%; glass $613,844, 





od the #%; fidelity and surety bonds, $6,298,390, 41%. 
narine 
ies on 
DEMNITY Insurance Company of North 
merica, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ithdraws from Canadian Association 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
mnounced its resignation from the Western Canada 
asurance Underwriters Association, effective February 
, The resignation was the result of dissatisfaction with 
nerica ftgulations governing the operation of casualty com- 
anged fanies in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, as well 
New 8a desire by the company of applying Dominionwide 















ffered #s individualized facilities. 
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- most 
of the 
main- 


DEMNITY MARINE Assurance Company, Ltd. 
OYAL EXCHANGE Assurance 
ondon, England 


arine Management Changes 


Effective January 1, Wm. H. McGee and Company, 
ic., were appointed United States Branch Managers of 
i Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd., and 
ited States Marine Managers for the Royal Ex- 
lange Assurance succeeding Appleton & Cox, Inc., who 
kd acted in those capacities for more than twenty years. 
the same time the McGee organization commenced 
ting ocean marine insurance for the Camden Fire 
surance Association which they previously repre- 
ited for inland marine lines only. 

is prominent marine firm continues to represent the 


‘> Paul Fire & Marine, Sun of London, Providence 
tal Washington, Northern of London, Phoenix of Hart- 
ee iy, ind, Security and Reliable Fire as well as Sun Under- 


ers, Patriotic, East & West and Equitable Fire & 


only ne. 
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Mackubin, legg 
STOCK INDEX 


Comparative Chart Showing 
Composite Index 
of 
57 Fire Companies and 21 
Casualty Companies 
and 
Charts Showing Index 
of 


Individual Companies 
Compared With 
Composite Index 


Copy Available Upon Request 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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Insurance Companies 
Have DICKSON 


do the investigating and adjusting. 
Departments Under Management of Experienced Men: 
AUTOMOBILE — CASUALTY — FIRE — FLOATER 
INLAND MARINE—AVIATION—COMPENSATION 


AIRCRAFT LOSSES : 


eo: 
al = 


CLAIMS SERVICED BY PLANE 


Your Inquiry Is Invited 


DICKSON 


ADJUSTING COMPANY 


1627 K St. N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. REpublie 6389 
Night Service: Michigan 6390—TAylor 5611 


Territery: MARYLAND—VIRGINIA—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Aviation Service te: WEST VIRGINIA—N. CAROLINA 
































BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

















EVERY 


ISSUE OF “BEST’S NEWS” 


contains articles, editorials, statistical 
studies and other valuable data 
which you may want to refer to to- 
morrow, next week or next month. 


Be sure your copies of the NEWS are 
always fresh, clean and readily 
available by keeping them in a BEST 
BINDER. 


Attractively and durably constructed 
of simulated leather, specially de- 
signed to contain 12 issues of the 
NEWS, and—costs only $1.58 each 
(postage included). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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JAMESTOWN MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Jamestown, New York MAI 
Balti 
Examined 
Plans 











Surplus of the Jamestown Mutual Casualty Co 


at March 31, 1945 was $495,899, or $250,606 less Ste 
reported in the company’s financial statement, accordj land | 
to a report of examination recently released by the Sigadv!s 
Insurance Department of New York. Principal factogfot * 


accounting for the reduction in surplus were an increg WoUl 
of $110,411 in loss reserves; provision for $80,00 $31,0 
dividends declared and due to policyholders on poliggsttuc 
expiring from April 1, 1945 to June 30, 1945 ani that | 
decrease of $45,833 in the valuation of real estate by gre 
examiners. Bonds constituted 56.3%, cash 20 
premiums in course of collection 12.8% and real 
5.7% of total assets carried at $3,217,558. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company |MAS 


Chicago, Illinois Com 


Kemper Says Policyholder's Charges Baseless Prope 





A suit was filed in the Federal Court in Chicago 
January 16, 1946 against James S. Kemper and 
directors of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com 
asking for an accounting and damages on the 
tions that James S. Kemper, as president of the i 
ance company, drew an excessive salary in 1942, | 

















and 1944 and that stock of American Motorists Insug!945 
ance Company (owned by Lumbermens) was sold 
James S. Kemper and associates for less than a 
value. The action was brought by Louis J. Schwarifyer 
a policyholder of Lumbermens, and is similar to a N 
filed in New York two weeks before the national eeg©™ 
tions in 1944. James S. Kemper, at that time finanei 
chairman of the Republican National Committ Prop 
pointed out that the New York action was dismissed a 
terms the present suit the penalty a business man pag ,*T 
for entering politics. At the time of the New ¥ of XN 
action it was pointed out by the management of voted 
befmens that there had been no change in Mr. K Febr 
salary since 1935 and no chang: in the officers’ bo 
plan. 
MID 
of Ill 
Recer 
M.F.A. MUTUAL Insurance Company Mi 
Columbia, Missouri licens 
and t 
ness 
New Company sale 





M. F. A. Mutual Insurance Company was licens 
December 31, 1945. Further details will be publi 
when available. 
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MARYLAND Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Plans Refinancing 


A Stewart McDonald, chairman of the board of Mary- 
- accondigland Casualty Company, has sent a letter to stockholders 
y the Sygadvising them of the management’s intention to submit 
pal facpg for their consideration a plan of refinancing which 
n ineragwould provide capital to replace approximately the 






$31,000,000 made available some years ago by Recon- 
on polggstruction Finance Corporation. Mr. McDonald stated 
945 an{|that earlier consideration of refinancing had been pre- 
vented because of litigation started by a minority group 
of stockholders in the United States District Court in 
Chicago in 1943. This action was dismissed and appeal 
is now pending. This should be concluded early in 
1946, at which time Mr. McDonald indicates the com- 
pany is expected to be in a position to develop the re- 
fnancing plans. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


mpan 
' Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Proposes to Amend Charter 









Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, one 
{ the few large casualty and surety companies that 


Compagdoes not have a fire affiliate, proposes to amend its 
he charter to permit writing of fire and allied lines. This 
the insugamendment to the charter is authorized under the new 
942 j9@Massachusetts’ statute, Chapter 384 of the Acts of 
sts Insug 1945, which became effective January 1, 1946. 

is sold 

an 

_ METROPOLITAN Fire Reassurance Company 
onal éegNew York, New York 


Proposed Title Change 


Proposal to eliminate the prefix “Re” from the title 
Yog°f Metropolitan Fire Reassurance Company will be 
voted upon by stockholders at the annual meeting in 
February. 


MIDWEST MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Ff Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 
Recently Licensed 


_Midwest Mutual Insurance Company of Illinois was 
licensed December 1, 1945, to write accident and health 
and hospitalization insurance. The company began busi- 
ness with a surplus of $15,000 and at present is spe- 
talizing in hospitalization policies. Policyholders’ as- 
sessment liability is limited to one times the premium. 

e officers are: President, Jack Z. Cole ; vice president, 
H. B. Emerson; secretary, Albert G. Weiss, M. D.; 
treasurer, Fred J. Ward. 
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‘GOLDEN RULE’ 


of 
INSURANCE 


according to Bituminous 


“Always treat the agent and policyholder 
as yourself.” Twenty-eight years ago Mr. 
H. H. Cleaveland gave that advice to his 
associates at the founding of the Bitumi- 
nous Casualty Corporation. Good advice? 
The progress Bituminous has made speaks 
for itself . . . Each year, more assets, 
more policyholders than ever before! The 
reasons for this continued growth can be 
directly traced to the Bituminous working 


standard, 


Security with Service! 
* 


ASSETS OVER $14,000,000 


SPECIALIZING IN: Workmen’s Compensation, 
Comprehensive Liability, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Comprehensive Personal Liability, and 
Automobile Liability. 


* am * 


ous C 
Bee PORATI GU ALTy 


ROCK ISLAND 


ILLINOIS 











PARTICIPATING 
A Weel eam 0) fy 0b a 
INSURANCE 


For over 22 years, our Dividends to 
Policyholders on Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance have averaged 


20% 


Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. and P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


Write tor our proposition TODAY 


"A STRONG LEGAL RESERVE STOCK COMPANY” 


“ey 
= 


“Employers ga 


“INSURANCE CO °/ ALA 3 














>) 
ZF 


| Fire, Casualty and 


Surety Reinsurance 
* 


Excess contracts, specialty 
and unusual covers including: 


Surcharge Premium Guarantee—Aggre- 
gate Excess Covers—Surplus Fire— 
Excess Motor Cargo Contracts. 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS 


INC. 
90 JOHN STREET « NEW YORE 


Chicago Office 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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MUTUAL FIRE Insurance Association 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Addition to Staff 


Colonel Edward D. Sirois, recently released after fiy 
years in the Army, has been named executive vice preg 
dent of this association. In his new position Mr. Siri 
will assist George L. Barnes, legislative counsel! for ¢f 
association, with legislative matters. 

Before entering the service in 1941 Mr. Sirois serye 
as secretary to the then Governor Leverett Saltonsial 
Prior to that he served for six years in the Massach 
setts House of Representatives and was Chairman 9 
the Massachusetts Republican State Committee. 
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The « 
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NATIONAL FIRE & Marine Insurance _ 
Company, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Bogert Pleads Guilty ORTI 
artfor 


Chester D. Bogert, former executive vice presiden 
of the National Fire and Marine Insurance Compan 
from 1938 to 1942, pleaded guilty January 17 to a charg 
of perjury in the second degree before the New Yori The f 
Court of General Sessions. Bogert was arrested las&more 
March in connection with the filing with the New YorlMdivide 
Superintendent of Insurance of a false statement off recor 
the financial position of the company as of Decembemmid on 
31, 1941. An investigation, conducted by the Fraud 
Bureau of the New York District Attorney’s office 
disclosed no evidence that Bogert had profited finan N | 
cially by his act. ; +C 
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NATIONAL UNION Fire Insurance Company 


NATIONAL UNION Indemnity Company A*" 








. * ubert 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ital 
its 
To Revive Casualty Affiliate fea 
x i ati 
A proposal to revive and refinance the National Uniomiy, 1. 





Indemnity Company was approved by the stockholde 
of the National Union Fire Insurance Company at thet 
annual meeting on January 14. Stressing the tren 
toward multiple line underwriting, President Thomag, 
pointed out in his notice to the stockholders that the INS 
interests of the National Union Fire will be advancedgifimc 
by equipping the indemnity affiliate with sufficient fund 
to enable it to accept selected casualty and surety busifeeutiv 
ness. Dormant since the latter part of 1931, the Nation 
Union Indemnity Company reported as of October 31fThe | 
1945 assets of $345,000; liabilities of $25,000; capitalitttion 
of $250,000 and surplus of $70,000. Recently additionalim, vi 
funds totaling $750,000 were contributed by the paremirle T 
organization through the purchase of 10,000 additionalary ; 
shares of stock, par value $25, which gives the IndemRaton, 
nity Company a present canital of $500,000 and a surgird o 
plus of approximately $570,000. sider 

It is the management’s intention to develop t 


umen 
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riod of active underwriting immediately prior to 
031, the company operated in Canada and all states, 


xcept New York, Nevada and South Carolina, with an ? 
mual premium volume exceeding $3,000,000. EX S “rT S 
fter i ] 
Sif JERSEY MANUFACTURERS ULE TUN 'S 


| for tssociation Fire Ins. Co. 
enton, New Jersey 


ndemnity affiliate along very conservative lines. During — 





toll Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 

sssachiidends to Policyholders Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 

mall each Monday morning—a review of all 

ieee, The customary dividends aggregating 30% of the happenings of importance in the insur- 

: emium have been authorized by directors of the New ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rsey Manufacturers Association Fire Insurance Com- rate and authoritative. 


wy for payment to policyholders on business expir- 
g during the second quarter of this year. 











$5.00 A YEAR 
ORTHEASTERN Insurance Company of Rn afore y Howse) 
arfford, Hartford, Connecticut Casualty and General 


residen ' 


ompanygividend Payment 

| charged ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
w Yor The first cash dividend disbursement to stockholders 75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
ted lat&more than eight years was made on February 1, when 




















w Yorlidividend of $.25 per share was paid to stockholders 

nent OM record January 15. The last previous dividend was 

co id on October 1, 1937 in the amount of $.10 per share. 
Tatid 




















; Office 
| fina LIBERTY Insurance Company 
est Chester, Pennsylvania 
iditional Funds Contributed 
z 152ND YEAR 


New resources of $90,000, contributed to the Penn 
erty Insurance Company in December, advanced 
pital from $200,000 to $250,000 and added $40,000 
its surplus account. This addition raises to $500,000 
total funds contributed to the company since its or- 
nization in 1937 under the sponsorship and complete 
trol of the Donegal & Coney, Lititz, Penn and Per- 
men Mutuals of Pennsylvania. 




















Union 
ho ce! 
at theit 
“hom 
rat thpNNSYLVANIA Casualty none 
vancedpitimore, Maryland 

4 fu as 
y busifiecut} 
atione 
ber 31fThe Pennsylvania Casualty Company announced the 
capitaiietion of : H. L. Van Horn, president ; F. D. Cunning- 
litionaim, vice president and counsel; W. F. Downey and 
parem@rle T. Radfield, vice presidents ; H. W. Johnson, sec- 
jitionaMary; E. W. Dorsey, assistant secretary and E. E. 
ndemgtaton, corporate secretary, following a meeting of the 
a sit@rd of directors at which E. C. Wareheim, former 
sident of the company had been elected chairman. 
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PREFERRED AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Name Changed 


On December 28, 1945, Preferred Automobile In- 
surance Company adopted the title Preferred Insurance 
Company. 


REPUBLIC Indemnity Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Affiliate 


Republic Indemnity Company has been licensed in 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. It is a wholly- 
owned affiliate of the Republic Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas, and began business with $200,009 capital 
and $100,000 surplus. At present the company is writ- 
ing only automobile insurance. Officers of the new com- 
pany are those of the fire company, headed by H. H. 
Gaffney, president. The company will be more or less 
inactive for the present. 





IN CLEVELAND 
IT’S THE 





HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


VOGUE ROOM 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 
CENTRAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 











RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Instalment Premium Plan 


The five-year annual fire insurance instalment pj 
recently inaugurated by the Rhode Island Insuray 
Company has been approved by Insurance Co 
sioner John D. Pearson of Indiana. Under this x 
plan the first year’s payment is one full annual premiy 
and payments for each of the succeeding four years, 
80% of the initial payment. 

















ST. PAUL Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota $5 


porter 


the c 
Record breaking totals for assets, policyholders’ su 2% 
plus and net premium volume are reported by this prom 172 
inent fire and marine company in its December 31, 1954S! 
annual statement recently submitted to directors ang 


Annual Statement 






stockholders. Assets at the vear end with securitia pe res 
at market values aggregated $70,330,634, a gain of mo ” 156 
- > R] 
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ie WI 


HOTEL 
FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 


J. E. Frawley, General Manager 
900 ROOMS WITH BATH, CIRCULATING 
ICE WATER, SERVIDOR — FROM $2.50 * 
yy 
for 
tual 
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Federal Reserve Bank Building » 164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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jan $5,000,000 compared with the total of $64,980,447 
ported on December 31, 1944, Policyholders’ surplus 
the close of last year including reserve for deprecia- 
ers’ suit amounted to $47,387,436, which compares with 
is pro 172,623 reported the previous year. Stockholdings 
31. jyugsubsidiaries are conservatively carried at their respec- 
~ angve book values (capital and surplus excluding deprecia- 
pn reserves ). 

Net premium volume in 1945 amounted to $21,- 
12,156 a gain of 744% over the previous record vol- 
me written in 1944 which in turn was 12'4% greater 
an writings in 1943. Profitable underwriting opera- 
§ were recorded for the twenty-first consecutive year, 
ported underwriting profit before pension fund 
and provisions for Federal income taxes being 
414 despite additions to unearned premiums 
inting to $1,345,742. Income from investments rose 
tr 4% to $2,417,886. Contributions to the com- 
fs pension fund for the year amounted to $196,816 
e Federal income tax incurred aggregated $727,118. 
bnsolidated net earnings of St. Paul and its sub- 
fies after taxes and contributions to pension fund 
ited to $5.23 per share for the year 1945 com- 
with $5.13 per share in 1944. Liquidating value 
shares at the year end including equities in sub- 
Hes was $73.65 each compared with $67.62 per 

the previous year. 


‘Ors: ani 
ecuriti¢ 
of mo 


SSHAWNEE MUTUAL Insurance 
ipany, Columbus, Ohio 


anized 


Shawnee Mutual Insurance Company, incorpo- 
and licensed under the laws of Ohio in 1936, 
poffices at Lima, Ohio, has been reorganized. It is 
ed in Ohio and writes hospitalization and complete 
Mobile coverages. Assessment liability of the pol- 
biders is limited to one annual premium. Principal 
tate holders are D. L. McDevitt, president; Ray 
, vice president; Kenneth J. Gibney, secre- 
Manager and Dewey Rosenfield, treasurer. Mr. 
y, in the casualty business for seventeen years, 
formerly underwriting manager of the Republic 
itual Insurance Company. 
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SOUTHERN FIDELITY Mutual Insurance 
Company, Durham, North Carolina 


Examined 


The Southern Fidelity Mutual Insurance Company 
had total admitted assets of $73,725 with liabilities of 
$14,960 inclusive of the real estate depreciation reserve 
of $654, the contingency reserve of $3,000 and the 
security fluctuation reserve of $3,422 but exclusive of 
the guaranty fund of $35,000, leaving as unassigned 
surplus the sum of $23,764, according to the report of 
examination by the North Carolina Insurance Depart- 
ment covering the four year period ending December 
31, 1944. 


STANDARD of Detroit Group 


Detroit, Michigan 
New Directors 


At a meeting of directors, January 8, 1946, two new 
directors, former Lieutenant General William S. Knud- 
sen and James W. Parker were elected to the board. 
Mr. Knudsen is the former president of Genera! Motors. 
Mr. Parker is president and a director of the Detroit 
Edison Company. 


TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Premium Volume 


The Travelers Insurance Companies wrote $276,- 
043,000 in premiums during 1945, an increase of $10,- 
054,000 over the year 1944. Premium volume was dis- 
tributed as follows: accident and health, $44,466,000; 
automobile casualty, $23,907,000 ; boiler and machinery, 
$1,145,000; burglary and glass, $3,968,000; compensa- 
tion, $35,241,000; fidelity and surety, $1,831,000; lia- 
bility, $10,941,000; fire, $25,011,000 ; life, $129,530,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TRAVELERS INSURANCE—Continued 


Premium volume decreases were reported in group 
accident and sickness and workmen’s compensation, as a 
result of the reductions in wartime payrolls in industry. 
Decreases in boiler and machinery net writings were 
also indicated. 


UNION MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Guaranty Fund Enlarged 


Additional Guaranty Fund certificates amounting to 
$350,000 were sold by the Union Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company prior to the year end, thus raising its guaranty 
fund to the full authorized amount of $500,000. These 
new funds raised policyholders’ surplus to in excess 
of $1,000,000 and assets to over $2,750,000. 


UNITED Casualty Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Newly Incorporated 


United Casualty Company was incorporated January 
2, 1946 under the laws of Iowa. It has an authorized 
capital of $250,000 and plans to sell 20,000 shares of 
stock at $12.50 per share, par value $10, thereby con- 
tributing $50,000 to surplus. The officers, formerly 
with the United Mutual Insurance Association, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, are: Scott McIntyre, president and treas- 
urer; Harvey E. Lynch, vice president and Fred M. 
Hagen, secretary. 


WESTERN Casualty and Surety Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Increases Capital 


The Western Casualty and Surety Company increased 
its capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000 by means of a 
stock dividend of 25% and the sale of 6,250 shares, $10 
par value, at $40 per share. 














COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


Motor Vehicle Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
increased from $200,000 to $300,000 by stock dividend. 

National Casualty Company, Detroit, Michigan: Capiti dl 
creased from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 by stock dividend. 

New York Casualty Company, New York, New ¥, 
Capital increased from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 by a stock 
dend of $500,000. = 

Northwestern National Casualty Company, Milwaukee, Wig 
Stock dividend of $200,000 on August 14 raised capital fp 
$300,000 to $500,000. 

Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company, LeRoy, Ohio: 
increased from $300,000 to $600,000 as of August 31 thro 
a stock dividend of $300,000. 

Olympic Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Califorj 
Capital increased from $100,000 to $266,700 and $333,40 
tributed to surplus through the sale of additional stock, ; 
value $100 per share at $300 per share. 

Penn Liberty Insurance Company, West Chester, Pa.: 
ital increased from $200,000 to $250,000 and an additional 
was contributed to surplus in December. 

Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company, Philade 
Pa.: Coincident with the merger of Central Insurance Co 
of Baltimore and National Security Insurance Compar 
the Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company effeg 
January 1, 1946, the Insurance Company of North 
contributed additional funds totalling $15,000,000, thus gj 
the enlarged Philadelphia F. & M. a paid-in capital of $5,00) 
and surplus of about $20,000,000. 

Phoenix Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y.: 
increased from $1,100,000 to $2,000,000 by stock dividend 
$900,000, during March. 

Pioneer Equitable Insurance Company, Lebanon, 
Additional resources of more than $3,000,000 were contrib 
by new interests during year. 

Progressive Fire Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga.: Paid 
capital increased from $161,220 to $241,530 and additional s 
plus of $101,785 was also contributed. 

Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, Chat 
nooga, Tennessee: Capital increased from $2,800,000 to 
200,000 as of December 21, by an increase in par value of sh 
from $40 to $60 per share. 

Rhode Island Insurance Company, Providence, R. I.: Bys 
of 200,000 new shares at $734 each on December 31 capital Wiig 
advanced from $1,250,000 to $1,750,000 and $975,000 was 
added to surplus. 

Superior Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: Capital i 
creased from $250,000 to $350,060 and $100,000 contributed 
surplus as of November 15, through the sale of additio 
stock, par value $10 per share, at $20 per share. 

Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis, Missouri: Incte 
capital from $200,000 to $250,000 through sale of 5,000 shangiin " 
of stock, par value $10 per share. A 

United Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois: Capital 
creased from $675,000 to $1,000,000 by stock dividend. 

West American Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
creasing capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000 through 
of 30,000 additional shares of stuck at par value $10 per sh 
Control of company acquired in February by Ohio 
Insurance Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Western Casualty and Surety Company, Fort Scott, Ka 
Capital increased from $750,000 to $1,006,000 through a stm 
dividend of 25% and the sale of 6,250 additional shares 
stock at $40 per share, par value $10. 

Western Fire Insurance Company, Fort Scott, Kansas: 
ital increased from $500,000 to $550,000 and a further $70, 
was added to surplus in June. The new funds were contrib 
by the Western Insurance Securities Company. 
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From the individual policyholder to 
the largest business organization— 
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From the smeliest local agent to 
the greatest insurance company— 





All use BEST’S SERVICES for complete, 
accurate and unbiased information. 
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The Story of a Home... 


= this home—built in 1939 for $10,000, and 
fully insured against fire. The owner paid his pre- 
miums promptly, his insurance agent faithfully 
kept the policy in force. Yet somebody failed, for 
the owner suffered a 50% loss when this home was 
destroyed by fire recently! 

Why? 

Under soaring property values, many an owner 
las outgrown insurance coverage that hasn’t kept 
lace with increasing replacement costs. When fire 


ittikes, his insurance offers only partial protection. 


The same loss pattern is intensified when a co-in- 
‘urance clause is in effect and valuation is set too 
low--the actual loss increases as values increase. 


That’s unfortunate—bad for the insured and the 
insurance agent. 


Alert Home Insurance producers, therefore, are 
awakening policyholders to the situation, urging 
re-appraisal of values. Backing them up, The 
Home Insurance Company is doing everything 
possible to show the need for added insurance to 
cover today’s increased values. 


«x THE HOME « 


AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
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“in the public interest” 


Colonial Philadelphia used that expression in 1794 when 
Insurance Company of North America, started in 1792 as a 
Marine insurance company, announced that it would write 
Fire Insurance, also. 

Agents and Brokers of the United States and Canada are 
using the same expression today as Insurance Company of 
North America Companies stride forward and announce im- 
provements to serve the public better. 

No one can predict the future of insurance with certainty, 
but you may be assured that whatever North America does in 
the years to come, as in the past, will be “‘in the public interest.” 

And that means in your interest. For the public responds to 
leadership, to progress, and to a sincere belief in the need for 
improvement, rewarding those who répresent such organiza- 
tions with an increased share of patronage. 
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